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THE LOOM. 


Riding back from Caudebec through 
autumn night and rain, 

Through colonnades of Norway pine 
that fringe the Norman Seine, 

I heard a wild boar grouting, I heard 
a lone stag bray, 

And—I heard the muffled mutter of the 
great guns far away. 


The clitter-clock of the horse’s hoofs 
along the forest trail, 

The sawing of a withered branch that 
felt the rising gale, 

The creak and groan of leather—and 
over, under all 

That never-ending murmur with its 
half-heard rise and fall. 


Then, as a wan and watery moon 
gleamed thro’ the driving rain, 
The forest turned upon itself like a 
woman in her pain. 
The shadows gathered shape and form, 
. and, monstrous, in the gloom 
Of groves that knew the Elder Gods, 
I saw and heard—The Loom. 


Its whirring wheel from earth to sky 
bore warp and woof of weird, 

Its distaff wove the dooms of men, its 
phantom spindle veered, 

While the wandering wind that walks 
the world came wailing thro’ the 
trees 

And the hair upon my head stood up, 
the horse flinched ’neath my knees, 


For I knew the Gods behind the Gods, 
the Gods of an older day, 

The Norns who were ere Odin was, 
whom Ragnarok cannot slay: 
And I was the child of an ordered world 

and followed the Nazarene, 
But their spindle-song sang ‘‘Christ is 
dead with all that He seemed to 


mean.” 


And the old fieree Gods have come 
again, the Gods of pride and 
might, 

Whose lips are slow and feeble to bless, 
but whose hands are heavy to 
smite, 


The Loom—How Strange. 


Who, desperate, rule the world for a 
while in dread by fear of the 
sword, 

With the hopeless fates behind their 
power and doom at their council 
board. 


The White Christ wails in Nibelheim 
and never shall rise again. 

His Saints are dumb and in their stead 
ride the ‘“‘Choosers of the Slain’! 

And my heart grew cold within my 
breast as the shapeless shuttle 
whirred, 

For ever the whisper of distant guns 
was their songs’ over-word. 


But, as I shook in the saddle there, I 
signed myself with the sign, 

And a new heart grew within my 
breast and my blood warmed as 
with wine, 

I tightened my knees on the saddle- 
flaps and straightened my back 
and called: 

“For all the weight and woe of your 
weird I am not yet appalled, 


‘For I have been in the Ditches of 
Death and I have seen men die, 

Your warp and woof may darken the 
earth but they cannot hide the sky, 

Ye may grind men’s bones and rive 
their flesh and pound — works 
into dust, 

But Christ on the Cross of Calvary is 
the sword our souls shall trust!”’ 


The black boughs swung against the 
sky, a sudden rain squall blurred 

The half-seen vistas of the pines—At 
speaking of the Word 

The Sight had passed—and as I rode I 
saw by Mailleraie 

A road-side Calvary stand clear equi 
the dawning day. 


J. H. Knight-Adkin. 
The Spectator. 


HOW STRANGE. 
How strange that we, perambulating 
dust, 
Should be the vessels of eternal fire, 
That such unfading passion of desire 
Should be within our fading bodies 


thrust. 
Abw’l-Ala. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT GERMANY. 


[We have been so constantly misled 
during the past two years as to the 
economic condition of Germany, who 
according to professional optimists began 
to “‘coilapse’’ in the autumn of 1914, 
that the British public have wisely 
become exceedingly sceptical towards all 
reports of food shortage in the Father- 
land. The following pages are an 
attempt, based upon reliable information 
from different sources, public and pri- 
vate, to see things as they really are in 
the realm of the Hohenzollerns.} 


Although the German Government 
has until recently been wonderfully 
successful in secreting from the gaze 
of the outer world the true internal 
conditions in the German Empire, 
there has lately been an abundance 
of information, and with hardly any 
variation the accounts present such a 
collective impression of distress that 
it is difficult to avoid being engulfed 
in the general tide of optimism con- 
cerning the enemy’s coming collapse 
and to preserve the necessary critical 
faculty—in other words, to see things 
as they really are and not as one would 
have them be. It is, however, im- 
possible to resist the evidence which 
clearly justifies the statement that 
Germany’s decline in the economic 
sphere has been very rapid during 
the past few months, and each month 
shows and is likely to show progres- 
sive deterioration. Even the observa- 
tions of German statesmen and Ger- 
man journalists betray increasing anx- 
iety, though naturally no suggestion 
is allowed to appear anywhere that 
the country is approaching a food 
crisis; and every admission is counter- 
balanced by the confident assurance 
that if strict economy be observed the 
Fatherland would be able to hold 
out until the autumn and defeat the 


sinister hopes of its enemies. A recent 
statement of the Prussian Minister of 
Agriculture in the Lower House of the 
Diet has peculiar significance, in the 
face of the admitted inadequacy of 
the present rations, when he said: 
“We must not close our eyes to the 
fact that, whatever happens, we must 
expect further restrictions of consump- 
tion in the present winter and the 
coming year.’’ Herr von Batocki has 
frequently urged the necessity of 
stringent economy as Offering the only 
prospect of making both ends meet, 
and some of his statements suggest 
considerable chaos in the vaunted 
organization of food supplies. No 
less significant are the warnings of 
other German statesmen against the 
expectation that peace would signify 
plenty, as the injury already inflicted 
upon German agriculture by the war 
would take a long time to repair. 

But the most striking proof of the 
undoubted fact that the Powers That 
Be in Germany realize the gravity of 
her economic situation is to be found 
in their recent peace manoeuvres. It 
is self-evident that the Berlin Govern- 
ment would never have made any such 
move, which cannot be without effect 
on the national and military moral, 
without being convinced that nothing 
was to be gained by prolonging the 
war, and that the domestic distress 
had reached a point which threatened 
catastrophe. This opinion is gener- 
ally endorsed in neutral countries 
where the best informed statesmen 
believe that, despite the uncompromis- 
ing attitude of the Allies and the anger 
their rebuff has aroused in the enemy 
Governments, the world will not have 
long to wait another peace manoeuvre 
on the part of the Central Empires. 
Indeed there are many indications in 
the movements of German and Aus- 
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trian diplomats suggesting that a 
further move is at hand. 

At the same time one must recog- 
nize that the summary rejection of the 
German peace proposals has enabled 
the German Government to spur on 
the people to fresh efforts against a 
ruthless foe, while amongst other 
means to enhearten them is the publi- 
cation of grotesquely exaggerated ac- 
counts of the economic difficulties 
besetting the Entente and the conse- 
quences of screwing up the submarine 
blockade of Perfidious Albion. The 
German Press has overflowed with 
hysterical articles on the impending 
starvation of Germany’s enemies, and 
high hopes are held out to the German 
people that if only they stand firm 
for a few months longer their enemies 
must starve. 

The economic condition of © the 
enemy, of which the food problem is 
the pivot, becomes a matter of press- 
ing importance to this country and 
her Allies. A perusal of the German 
Press, controlled though it be, shows 
that there is much more criticism than 
usual of the Government, while the 
Food Minister, who was at one time 
regarded as a Deus ex machina, has 
fallen from his perch and is reduced 
to one desperate experiment after 
another in his effort to supply the 
yawning deficiency. This apostle of 
centralization has now apparently be- 
come an advocate of decentralization. 
There is indeed a considerable amount 
of official recognition of the gravity of 
the position, while the admission that 
in any event, whether there be peace 
or war, the Germans must make up 
their minds to go short for many 
years is sufficiently suggestive. 

The prospects of the next harvest 
are by no means rosy, and even the 
Prussian Minister of Agriculture ad- 
mits that the farmers are hampered 
by the lack of skilled labor and ferti- 
From neutral and private 


lizers. 
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sources we learn that agricultural work 
in most parts of Germany is backward 
and that the fields of this once most 
flourishing agricultural community pre- 
sent a woebegone appearance. Another 
feature that strikes the student of the 
internal conditions of Germany is the 
increasing conflict of interests between 
town and country, which has now 
reached the stage of violent contro- 
versy as to the application of com- 
pulsion to the production of food. 
Apparently mass feeding has been 
abandoned as an impracticable policy. 
The withdrawal of Herr von Batocki’s 
promise of a more generous bread 
ration for the general public and the 
diminution of supplementary bread 
tickets in Berlin may be regarded as 
indicating anxiety lest the stores of 
grain and flour may not hold out until 
the next harvest unless jealously hus- 
banded. The lack of fodder is more 
pronounced than ever and there is an 
ever-lengthening list of articles the 
use of which is prohibited for the feed- 
ing of animals, and it seems to be 
recognized that the so-called ‘‘substi- 
tutes’ are not much use. Arrange- 
ments are being made for a wholesale 
slaughter of the animals which cannot 
be fed, and so long as the present 
shortage of fodder continues there 
could be no real improvement in the 
supply of meat, fat, milk, or butter, 
while a fresh hardship threatens the 
long-suffering German, who is to be 
deprived of three-quarters of his 
normal beer allowance. 

But admittedly the factor which 
has most contributed towards the 
recent economic crisis is the relative 
failure of the potato, a phenomenon 
which has apparently escaped the 
notice of the German pastor who had 
lately lifted up his voice to thank the 
Lieber Gott for his goodness in provid- 
ing bad harvests throughout the world 
for the express punishment of the 
detested Englander. The failure of 
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this crop deprives our principal enemies 
of a staple food. Their cattle and pigs 
are their chief remaining sources of 
nourishment. The human ration has 
been reduced to 3 lb. a week, while 
animals are altogether prohibited 
from having potatoes, and one may be 
sure that nothing but dire necessity 
would induce the German Govern- 
ment to cut down the potato ration 
of the army or the quantity of potatoes 
in the production of spirit for military 
purposes. The Reporters of the dis- 
cussion in the Budget Committee of 
the Prussian Diet went so far as to 
describe the potato harvest as a 
colossal failure which ‘were it not for 
the skill of the distributing authorities 
and the restraint of the consumers 
would fill them with feelings of posi- 
tive despair.” Then, again, sugar is 
another source of considerable anxiety, 
and there is every prospect of a still 
further decline in the supply of this 
essential article. There are no indi- 
cations of improvement in the meat 
supply, and even supposing the lack 
of fodder should cause increased 
slaughtering the effect would only be 
temporary and would inevitably lead 
to subsequent scarcity. 

The Imperial meat ration is still 
fixed at 250 grammes a week, but in 
many towns it is impossible to provide 
even this small allowance. The sup- 
plies of milk and butter are steadily 
declining and no longer permit of a 
distribution on the scale fixed last 
December, and there would not seem 
to be any hope of improvement here. 
There is not much information con- 
cerning the supply of other forms of 
animal fat than butter, but there is 
no room to suspect any improvement 
even though the “voluntary” contri- 
butions of edible fats made by the 
farmers to war workers has conceiv- 
ably relieved the stringency in some 
of the industrial districts. Among 


other signs of the times is the embargo 
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laid on four-fifths of the raw cocoa 
and cocoa preparations for the use of 
the army, which involves a further 
reduction in the aggregate of food 
available for the civilian population. 

Imaginative journalists with whom 
the wish is father to the thought have 
recently encouraged the idea that the 
German soldier has begun to suffer 
from under-feeding. Even if there 
be some substance for this statement 
as regards the soldiers at the Bagk 
there is no reason to believe it as 
regards those at the Front. Indeed, 
our officers and men continue to be 
impressed by the amount of food which 
they find in any dug-outs that they 
capture. It is, however, probable that 
at the back of the German Front, at 
any rate, the private soldier fares less 
well than those who are in the fighting- 
line. 

Two leading experts, Professor Ku- 
ezynski and Professor Zuntz, are 
quoted in an article in a recent issue 
of Die Bank as declaring that, owing 
to the growing disproportion between 
wages and the cost of food, the work- 
ing population of:-Germany since the 
beginning of 1915 has endured a regime 
which considerably diminishes its 
power of production and entails sys- 
tematic under-feeding for many mil- 
lions of German working men. It is 
doubtless with a view to meeting this 
state of affairs, which could not fail 
to react upon military efficiency, that 
special arrangements have lately been 
made to provide more food for war 
workers. In fact the Food Minister 
has been constrained under military 
pressure to adopt a policy which in- 
volves the reduction of the food of the 
general public in order to secure more, 
not only for the army, but for the’ 
munition and other war workers also. 
This is doubtless the reason why the 
country districts are now beginning to 
feel the pinch, and complaints are 
made that the invidious selection of 
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special categories of workmen will 
cause permanent injury to the inter- 
ests of the general body of the 
population. 

There has naturally been a good 
deal of discussion in the German Press 
concerning the plunder securea from 
Rumania and its division between 
Germany and her Allies, but it is note- 
worthy that after their original out- 
burst, when the most extravagant 
expectations were encouraged, both 
the authorities and the leading articles 
have combined to deprecate unduly 
optimistic forecasts. There is reason 
to believe that, despite the reluctance 
of the Rumanian peasantry to destroy 
their grain, the enemy have not so 
far secured any very big haul of food- 
stuffs in that country, and the Ger- 
man General Staff is alleged tobe 
keenly disappointed over the result of 
@ campaign on which so much was 
staked. The Frankfurter Zeitung has 
been allowed to assert that an immense 
amount of corn had been made use- 
less as food. Indeed, however success- 
ful the Rumanian campaign may have 
been from a military or political point 
of view, it was a failure from the 
economic point of view, and the melan- 
choly news has been gradually broken 
to the German people, who are never- 
theless encouraged to anticipate con- 
siderable relief from the Wallachian 
harvest next summer. Characteristic 
arrangements have been made for the 
systematic exploitation of all available 
resources, and it is not surprising to 
readin the Frankfurter Zeitung that the 
food of the Rumanian people will be 
reduced to a minimum, as the invading 
armies will have first call on Rumanian 
food-stuffs, any surplus being exported 
‘in such a way that Bulgaria and 
Turkey get fixed shares, and all the 
remaining supplies will be divided 
equally between Germany and Austria- 
Hungary.” 

There is less information as to the 
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commercial and industrial condition 
of Germany than upon the agricultural 
outlook. We are still in the dark as to 
the number of able-bodied men re- 
quired to maintain German factories, 
though it is asserted that under the 
Patriotic Auxiliary Service Bill enough 
labor will be provided to keep her war 
industries at their present level, how- 
ever much others may suffer. Another 
difficulty with which Germany is con- 
fronted is naturally the shortage of 
transport. The army monopolizes the 
lion’s share of the carrying capacity of 
the railways, whose rolling-stock has 
suffered from continuous wear and tear. 
Indeed it is estimated that one-fourth 
of the rolling-stock requires repair and 
that the engines are consequently 
breaking down, possibly as a result of 
substituting iron for copper in the 
boilers and other parts of the ma- 
chinery. Passenger traffic has, of 
course, been greatly curtailed, and 
now all goods traffic is being reorgan- 
ized in order to secure the prompt 
delivery of the requirements of the 
army and the food of the people. In 
addition to the shortage of nourish- 
ing food must now be added the dis- 
comfort caused by the deficiency in 
many other necessaries, such as coal, 
firewood, clothes, leather, soap, and 
lamp-oil. There is something approach- 
ing a coal famine in parts of Germany, 
while in Berlin the conditions are 
peculiarly bad. It is difficult to say 
whether this is due to reduced output 
or to transport difficulties, to which 
it is officially attributed, but it is 
noteworthy that the Rhenish West- 
phalian Syndicate no longer publishes 
its output, while the export of coal 
shows substantial reduction, and there 
are severe restrictions on public and 
private lighting. The whole output 


of iron and steel is devoted to military 
purposes, and exports have been re- 
duced to the lowest possible amount, 
which hampers the balance of trade, 
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while there is an increasing lack of the 
various metals required for hardening 
steel. Germany is likewise in sad need 
of oils of all kinds and it will be some 
months before she can hope to get 
much from Rumania, where destruc- 
tion appears to have been efficiently 
executed. The disappearance of soap 
is, of course, due to the shortage of 
fat, and now it is stated that soda, 
which was recommended as a substi- 
tute for washing purposes, is also 
giving out. Even hospitals and public 
kitchens are alleged to be without 
soda, and the public health is described 
as seriously menaced by this want. 
There is not much information to 
be derived from the German Press 
upon the stocks of wool, cotton, and 
leather and kindred goods, but in all 
probability they are approaching the 
vanishing-point, and even if military 
requirements could still be covered 
for some months the civilian popula- 
tion will have to do without these 
useful articles. For some time the 
trade in clothes has been severely con- 
trolled, and today all dealings in 
second-hand clothes, including boots 
and shoes, are subject to a purchase 
permit, while it is now practically im- 
possible for civilians to get leather. 
Such being the actual condition of 
Germany it has naturally been im- 
possible to conceal the facts from ad- 
joining countries, and as a consequence 
there is hardly any neutral nation of 
whatever political proclivities whose 
Press does not contain sensational 
accounts of the economic crisis in the 
enemy countries, which they are 
agreed in regarding as responsible for 
the German peace offer. The well-known 
Dutch news paper, the Tyd, has pub- 
lished a series of uncensored accounts 
from reliable German sources which if 
containing nothing new disclose a criti- 
cal state of things, while the Telegraaf at 
the beginning of the year published an 
interview with a Dutchman who re- 
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turned to Holland at the end of 
December from Western Germany, 
where for nearly two yeais he had 
occupied a considerable position in a 
big business, for which he received a 
very high salary on which he had been 
able to live in comfort at the outset, 
but recently food had become so scarce 
that he resigned, simply because he 
could not feed himself. According to 
the Telegraaf he was “slowly starved, 
and when he got home his relations 
were shocked to see how thin he had 
become.”’ 

Similar accounts continually appear 
in Dutch, Danish, and Norwegian 
newspapers, and even the Potsdam 
Press of Sweden can. no longer close 
its eyes to the plight of Germany; 
thus the Gothenburg Journal of Com- 
merce and Navigation lately published 
two articles from its Berlin Corre- 
spondent entitled “The Third Christ- 
mas of the War’’—all the more inter- 
esting because hitherto this particular 
writer had consistently seen Germany 
through rose-colored spectacles. His 
first article gave an account of the 
expedients to which even the prosper- 
ous citizens of Berlin were reduced in 
order to procure a sufficiency of food 
for themselves and their families, 
though in the second he tried to mini- 
mize the effect of his previous admis- 
sions by declaring that bad as things 
were in Germany they were almost as 
bad in England and worse in France. 
in his own words: 


In this third Christmas the whole of 
Kurope iis threatened with the same 
danger. As the Chancellor said, ‘“‘the 
spectre of famine, with which our 
enemies threatened us, they them- 
selves are unable to avoid.” ‘Friend 
and foe, neutral and belligerent, rich 
and poor, the whole of civilization has 
to face the same question: How shall 
I get bread tomorrow? 


The American Press has of late con- 
tained much information concerning 
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the deplorable conditions prevailing in 
Germany, as narrated by reliable 
Americans or other neutral visitors to 
that country, all of whom agree, with 
the exception of the out-and-out 
Potsdam Press, in declaring that 
hunger and hunger alone has com- 
pelled the German people to clamor 
for peace and has forced the German 
Government to make overtures. Con- 
ceivably American articles are highly 
colored to suit the American love of 
sensation, but making all allowances 
for this element one cannot resist the 
collective impression of all these 
neutral observers as affording corrobo- 
ration of our own information. 

A few weeks ago the Times succeeded 
in publishing two uncensored com- 
munications from a_ neutral corre- 
spondent in Cologne, which heighten 
the general impression, because the 
writer is so obviously a well-balanced 
man who only records what he sees 
and knows. He tells us that through- 
out his stay in Germany he saw no 
butter and lost 15 ibs. in weight in one 
month. He found people living mainly 
on potatoes and fish, and reports that 
money would not buy food. Accord- 
ing to him everyone showed that 
yellowish tinge in the skin and the 
whites of the eyes which is a character- 
istic sign of jaundice. This Times 
Correspondent also points out that it 
is generally believed in Germany 
that there will be an invasion of Hol- 
land and Denmark to: get food, and 
the mere existence of such a rumor 
shows how grave is the condition of 
the country. He reports in common 
with many others the growing exas- 
peration caused by the length of the 
war and the ever-increasing scarcity of 
nourishing food. Socialism is raising 
its head wherever it dare, and the call 
for peace now comes not only from 
civilians but from the soldiers, whose 
attitude is alleged to have impressed 
Hindenburg. 
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Neutral diplomatists returning from 
Germany give very much the same 
account, and in some instances one 
hears of foreigners being made ill by 
the food ‘‘substitutes” to which they 
are compelled to resort. Some even 
go so far as to describe the state of 
Germany as “terrible.” A German 
woman living abroad, with a son serv- 
ing in the German army, recently went 
to Berlin to be with her son during his 
leave from the Front, and on hee return 
home gave her Italian mother a start- 
ling account of her own privations 
caused by the want of food, and ex- 
pressed her delight at being back once 
more in a country where she could 
anyhow get enough to eat. 

A Swedish man of business who 


“recently had the opportunity of visit- 


ing more than one of the large towns of 
Germany related on his return to an 
English friend that the shortage of 
food was the one constant preoccupa- 
tion and exercised a notable effect on 
the spirits of the people. Even in 
Hamburg the shortage was obvious. 
One of his acquaintances employed 
under Government stated that he 
could not do his work properly as he 
was frequently so hungry, while an- 
other of his friends, a lady, told him 
that it was difficult to buy any quantity 
of turnips, and that the poor children 
of Hamburg were starving. In his 
judgment the Germans had lost all 
confidence. He happened to be in 
Hamburg on one of the numerous days 
when flags were hung by order, and 
was struck by the absence of en- 
thusiasm. On the other hand, he 
pronounced the rumors of food riots to 
be exaggerated. He was convinced 
that the Germans were engaged upon 
one last supreme effort which thev 
knew could not be kept up for long. 
A Dutch foreman of works, who 
had been in Germany for about ten 
years and was now out of business 
owing to the war, gave a _ similar 
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account of the internal plight of the 
Gott strafers. He had not had any 
milk for at least six months and had 
lost several stone through under- 
feeding. There was a general lack of 
warm clothing and of woolen socks. 
Butter and food fats were equally 
wanting, and this witness declared 
_ that there were food riots and risings 
all over the country. In fact he came 
away with the conviction that Ger- 
many could not go on much longer 
from famine. 

Another neutral visitor detected 
signs of starvation in many of the 
poorer districts throughout Germany, 
while yet another described the long- 
ing for peace as ‘intense’ in most 
classes, though, of course, not in all, 
as a good many had profited by the 
war. These accounts are corroborated 
by the evidence of strong Germanophil 
neutrals living in the German capital, 
one of whom lately surprised his 
friends, because it was so different 
from anything he had said before, by 
the following declaration, which throws 
a valuable sidelight on recent diplo- 
macy and the new campaign of 
Frightfulness at sea: 


Food conditions in;.Germany are 
absolutely desperate. Were it not 
for the packets which I am allowed, 
thanks to my official position, to re- 
ceive from home, I should not be able 
to continue my mission. Provisions 
are simply not to be got in Berlin. 
The inhabitants of the towns are sub- 
jected to unheard-of sufferings. All 
the food that is left is reserved for the 
troops, and the civil population must 
live as best it can, from day to day. 
This is the sole reason for the peace 
proposals. Germany is hungry and 


cannot continue the war. From. the 
economic point of view the conquest 
of Rumania has been a disappointment 
and has not yielded enough to enable 
Germany to hold out till next harvest. 
Germany lives in fear of a revolution, 
for the working classes are suffering 
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terribly from the war. Their patience 
is at an end, and nothing can restrain 
them when once driven to despair, so 
that Germany must have peace before 
her food gives out altogether. 


This statement is striking coming from 
such a quarter. Those who know 
Germany best will be inclined to dis- 
miss all prognostications of an ‘‘organ- 
ized revolt” as exaggerated, as the 
people are believed to be too dis- 
ciplined and too docile to turn on their 
taskmasters. 

Returning prisoners naturally con- 
tribute but little to our knowledge of 
thé general state of Germany as they 
have not been in a position to see what 
is going on. They could not, however, 
help noting’ a decided decline of offen- 
siveness in the few Germans with whom 
they had come in contact, and one of 
the officials at a large prison camp con- 
fessed that the state of the Fatherland 
was “horrible.” One repatriated Eng- 
lishwoman, who had lived for a whole 
generation in Bremen, described the 
people as having practically nothing 
to eat. Even the bread had become 
bad, which was not surprising as the 
bakers were now eking out their flour 
with sawdust. She had been allowed 
one cup of milk a day while ill, but it 
was stopped the’ moment she got 
better. 

Letters tell the same story, though 
they rarely contain anything which is 
not notorious. Some of the most 
striking are from soldiers who have 
been home on leave and depict their 
grief at the sufferings of their families, 
which are so much worse than they 
had ever imagined, some of them de- 
claring that they would prefer to die 
atthe Front rather than see their 
wives and children starving. An un- 
censored letter which had been smug- 
gled out of Germany contained the 
following sentence—which, consider- 
ing all things, will not be ungratifying 
to the readers of the- National Review, 
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who have been encouraged, even in 
the darkest hours of the war, to be- 
lieve that if we only stuck to it and did 
our duty we should ultimately win: 
“If things continue as they are, the 
English plan will soon be accomplished, 
as there will be absolutely nothing 
more to be had here.’”’ Then follows 
the customary complaint about the 
daily ration of food, the struggle to 
get it and the immense prices that 
have to be paid, the writer concluding 
as follows: “Butter is what we miss 
most. Everybody feels the lack of 
fat and is losing weight. The people 
all look like ghosts. If you have not 
seen anybody for some time you get 
quite a fright.” 

Another letter describes conditions 
in Stettin and Liibeck at the close of 
the year as approaching the famine 
point: 

On the quays of those two towns 
great crowds of hungry women, chil- 
dren, and men wander up and down 
asking for food from the ships that 
come in. Even people of the better 
classes go on board to ask for butter 
and fat. Last time while our ship lay 
at Stettin a crowd of hungry men and 
women attempted to storm the ship. 
The men on board could not keep the 
people out, and the German authorities 
were obliged to put an armed guard on 
the quay. The ship’s cook said that if 
he did not guard the pantry, men and 
women came on board and took every- 
thing they could find to eat. 

Some information has reached this 
country from different sources con- 
cerning rioting in many places, includ- 
ing Kiel, Liibeck, Hamburg, and 
Munich. It is alleged that at the 
Bavarian capital the troops refused 
to fire on the mob, and that Turkish 
troops who were training in the 
neighborhood were finally called in 
to suppress the disturbance. This 
admittedly is rather a ‘‘tall order,” 
but the story is repeated on trust- 
worthy authority. 
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I have quoted one sceptic about 
rioting at Hamburg, as against whom 
visitors to. that town may be cited who 
described the riots as serious, involv- 
ing the participation of thousands of 
people and the killing of not a few. 
Other neutrals record food riots in 
Posen, Breslau, and several cities in 
the Rhine provinces, Hanover, Sax- 
ony, and Wiirtemburg. According to 
one witness these demonstrations are 
frequently serious, but the authorities 
are at pains to isolate them and sup- 
press all information concerning them, 
fearing that combined action on the 
part of the ever-increasing number of 
malcontents might become dangerous 
if really organized. 

A petition from the Saxon House- 
holders Association to the Diet of 
Dresden confirms the rumors concern- 
ing former rioting in Germany. It 
calls attention to the ‘destruction of 
peaceful citizens’ property which has 
taken place during the present war, 
but especially in Saxony,” and refers 
to “events in Chemnitz, Leipzig, and 
other towns, where the disturbances 
and resulting damage reached a con- 
siderable scale.’’ The petition, which 
claims compensation for the injured 
property owners, adds that ‘‘the in- 
creasing dissatisfaction of very large 
sections of the population with the in- 
adequacy of official supply measures 
may well lead to further disturbances.”’ 

The relations between Bavaria and 
Prussia are becoming more strained on 
the vital subject of the distribution of 
food. In his first speech the new 
Bavarian Minister, Herr von Brett- 
reich, described the situation in Bav- 
aria as being increasingly affected by 
the encroachments of the Imperial 
authorities, against which he was 
determined to defend Bavarian inter- 
ests. As the Imperial Food Ministry 
declined to allow any compensation 
to Bavaria for the food consumed by 
tourists in other parts of the Empire, 
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the Munich Government is now tak- 
ing measures against these unwelcome 
visitors, and in the first instance has 
instructed the managers of hotels, 
pensions, etc., to recommend all visi- 
tors to make their stay as short as 
possible. It is also announced that 
no extra allowances of food can be 
made to holiday resorts, and the local 
authorities are enjoined to strictly 
enforce all the food restriction in 
hotels and to protect the native popu- 
lation against the voracity of visitors. 

Neutral visitors to Saxony also re- 
port that there as elsewhere there is a 
growing feeling against Prussian domi- 
nation and Prussian demands, though 
we must not fall into the’ temptation 
of imagining that these local jeal- 
ousies and controversies, however bit- 
ter, can have any appreciable effect on 
the defensive capacity of the German 
Empire as a whole. 

The facts set forth in this paper can- 
not fail to convince everyone who is 
accessible to reason that Germany is 
undoubtedly suffering from a dis- 
agreeable deficiency of food, and that 
this suffering has produced a wide- 
spread longing for a return to peace 
among the people, and has been an 
undoubted factor in the recent pre- 
mature peace “overtures.’”’ But no 
serious student of Germany would go 
so far as to say that hunger will shortly 
bring Germany to her knees and com- 
pel her to accept the terms of the 
Allies. There has been a decided im- 
provement in the general outlook from 
our point of view, but we cannot afford 
to cultivate illusions in dealing with so 
powerful, so resourceful and deter- 
mined an enemy, who has shown posi- 
tive genius in ‘‘bluffing”’ the world into 
believing whatever suited her momen- 
tary interests. So much so that it is 
not surprising that some _ sceptics 
should still be inquiring as to how far 
this winter’s sensational advertisement 
of German distress may not bea ‘‘put- 
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up job” between Germany and oblig- 
ing neutral friends for the purpose of 
encouraging the Allies to relax their 
efforts in the belief that all is now 
over bar the shouting. It would not 
be the first time in the war that we 
have allowed ourselves to be hyp- 
notized by the wish that is ever father 
to the thought. In any event our 
duty is plain, namely, to continue all 
our preparations by land and sea and 
in the air, at the Back no less than at 
the Front, for the great effort that 
must be needed before we may hope 
that our invigorated prosecution of the 
war wile be crowned by victorious 
peace. 

There is an obvious connection be- 
tween a scarcity of food and a military 
collapse, but it is impossible to predict 
the degree of scarcity required to 
secure the desired end. We cannot 
anticipate the breaking-point without 
full knowledge of all the powers of 
resistance of the enemy, and this we 
have not got. History is full of in- 
stances of beleaguered places that have 
held out long after their condition had 
become intolerable. Paris was re- 
duced by starvation, as we know from 
the heartless pages in which Bismarck 
gloated over the sufferings of French 
women and children. The Southern 
States capitulated to famine, but they 
held out for many months under condi- 
tions which would have been pro- 
nounced inconceivable, and towards 
the end General Lee rarely if ever had 
a square meal. Few Englishmen who 
know Germany would care to com- 
mit themselves to any prediction as 
to what she is likely to do or how far 
she is likely to go on the road of 
suffering. In the judgment of com- 
petent observers there are few com- 
munities that would hold out longer, 
provided she has enough food to keep 
body and soul together. As against 
this may ba set the view of others who 
maintain that in the event of a decisive 
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military disaster emphasizing the pres- 
ent economic conditions, we shall see a 
debacle such as history has rarely 
witnessed in the nation of bullies, who 
au fond, like all bullies, must be 
cowards. 

In conclusion it may be recognized 
that though the Allied blockade is 
infinitely more effective than it was— 
having been steadily screwed up of late 
—one would not be justified in declar- 
ing that our strangle-hold is yet fatal, 
nor would one venture to hazard the 
assurance that Germany would be 
unable to struggle through the inter- 
vening months before the r®xt har- 
vest. The problem confronting the 
German Government is undoubtedly 


formidable and may, as we all hope, 
The National Review. 
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prove too much for them. But, on 
the other hand, it would be dangerous 
to aver that, speaking from the eco- 
nomic point of view, the existence of 
Germany. is actually threatened and 
that we may expect a collapse this 
spring. Let us hope so, but it would 
be unsafe to act as though it would 
be so. Never indeed was the duty 
more clearly laid upon the Allies to 
make their maximum effort in order 
to secure the permanent peace we all 
desire, resting upon the solid founda- 
tions of public law and public right 
rather than upon the temporary truce 
for which the enemy is working, with 
a view to the realization of the full 
Pan-German program at no distant 
date. 


* * * 
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One of Mr. Anstey’s characters 
“gave frantic chase to the will-o’-the- 
wisp of literary fame, which so many 
pursue all their lives in vain, fortunate 
if it comes at last to flicker for a while 
over their graves,’’ but Mr. Anstey 
himself achieved fame with his first 
book—“‘Vice Versa’’—which to this 
day remains his best known. None of 
the conventional struggles of the 
young aspiring author would appear 
to have been his, and his first work 
was promptly accepted and published 
by the first firm to whom it was sent. 
That was in the year 1882, when Mr. 
Anstey, then aged twenty-six and en- 
gaged at the Temple as a barrister 
under his own name, Thomas Anstey 
Guthrie, took to writing, as he him- 
self has remarked, to relieve the 
tediousness of waiting for briefs. ‘If 


I keep on at the Bar,” says Vincent 
Holroyd in “The Giant’s Robe,” “a 
novel, whether it is a suzcess or not, 
is not the best bait for briefs,’’ and 
some such motive may have weighed 


with Mr. Guthrie in adopting the pen- 
name over which all his works have 
been written. Between 1882 and 1915 
there have been no fewer than forty- 
one impressions of ‘“‘Vice Versa,’’ the 
sub-title of which, ‘‘A Lesson to 
Fathers,” is a reminder of its fantastic 
tract-like character, which may, or 
may not, have played some part in bring- 
ing about the changed relations that 
now exist between high-spirited school- 
boy sons and wealthy, pompous City 
fathers. Old Mr. Bultitude represents 
a type rarely found today, and the 
passing of the class is no occasion for 
regret. In “Vice Versa,’’ as in many 
of his other writings, the central idea 
is a concession to “those who hold 
opinion with Pythagoras’’~as to the 
transmigration of souls; and, as all the 
reading world knows, the extravagant 
fun of the book is derived from the 
interchange of the entities of Bultitude 
father and Bultitude son. Many re- 
gard “Vice Versa’’ as merely riotous, 
well-conceived and finely written farce 
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from start to finish, but the majority 
do not fail to find pathos in the pas- 
sages that tell of the school experiences 
of a middle-aged man bearing all the 
outward semblance of a boy. Old 
Bultitude had indeed his trials and 
many occasions to reconsider the words 
he addressed to Dick when—as they 
both then believed—that youth was 
just about to return to Dr. Grimstone’s 
after the Christmas holidays. 


‘‘Now, you know, it’s no use to ery 
like that. It’s—ah, the usual thing for 
boys at school, I’m quite aware, to 
go about fancying they’re very ill- 
used, and miserable, and all the rest 
of it, just as if people in my position 
had their sons educated out of spite! 
It’s one of those petty troubles all boys 
have to go through. And you mark 
my words, my boy, when they go out 
into the world, and have real trials to 
put up with, and grow middle-aged men, 
like me, why, they see what fools 
they’ve been, Dick; they see what 
fools they’ve been. All the—hum, the 
innocent games and delights of boy- 
hood, and that sort of thing, you know, 
—come back to them—and then they 
look back to those hours passed 
at school as the happiest, aye, 
the very happiest time of their 
life!’’ 

‘‘Well,” said Dick, ‘then I hope it 
won’t be the happiest time in mine, 
that’s all!’’ 


Then the parent, after delivering him- 
self of further commonplaces from the 
rather muddy depths of his mind to 
which they had long since sunk, smiled 
with a tolerant superiority and said 
impressively : 


‘‘Perhaps you will believe me when 
I tell you, old as I am and much as 
you envy me, I only wish, at this very 
moment, I could be a boy again like 
you.” 


The thing was done! Old Bultitude 


had “wished,” and unluckily for him 
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he had done so while he held in his 
hand the Garuda Stone! 


Whosoe’er this stone possesses 
With one wish Garuda blesses: 
Grants him once, and once alone, 
Whatsoever he would own. 


Like ‘‘Alice in Wonderland,” “Vice 
Versa” is as popular with the grown- 
up as with the young, and it is a safe 
prophecy that the Impressions will 
continue to multiply in the future as 
they have in the past. 

In the ‘Vice Versa’ type of tale 
Mr. Anstey has a monopoly, but it is 
in his full-dress three-decker novels 
that he most thoroughly reveals his 
remarkable power as a maker of plots 
and as a character draughtsman. The 
plots are ingenious, elaborate and most 
skilfully developed, while the portraits 
have the sureness of a Phil May or a 
Charles Keene. No particular novelty 
attaches to the main theme of “The 
Giant’s Robe,’ in which a book brings 
fame to a man who did not write it. 
He sets out with no idea of perpetrat- 
ing a swindle. A friend left the manu- 
script in his keeping and was reported 
drowned at sea. When the publisher 
to whom the story was submitted 
heard all this, he smiled in a knowing 
sort of way, cracked a feeble jest or 
two as to the modesty of some authors, 
and in other ways made it clear that 
he did not for a moment doubt 
but that the book was the work 
of the man from whom it had 
reached him. The success of the novel 
was overwhelming—in more senses 
than one—and brought the supposed 
author not only money but a wife. 
The crash came after the publication 
of a sequel, his own unaided work. 
Throughout “The Giant’s Robe” there 
are penetrating analyses of social and 
other frauds, with a rich display of the 
peculiar irony and satire of which Mr. 
Anstey is a master. Geniality is, as a 
rule, a prevailing keynote with him, 
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but he can demolish shams and hum- 
bugs with scathing completeness. Mark 
Ashburn, the author who in ‘The 
Giant’s Robe’’ has fame thrust upon 
him and tries not only to retain it, 
but to add to its lustre, is dissected 
relentlessly, and the mental and other 
trials that followed his slip from recti- 
tude are depicted with a realism which 
explains the interest that Mr. Anstey 
has all along taken in the psychological 
studies of Ibsen, whom he has bur- 
lesqued with so much knowledge and 
criticism in “The Pocket Ibsen.’”’ We 
first meet Mark in a classroom of a 
City school where he is a master. He 
is alone. 


He was tall and well made, with 
black hair and eloquent dark eyes, 
which had the gift of expressing rather 
more than a rigid examination would 
have found inside him—just now, for 
example, a sentimental observer would 
have read in their glance round the 
bare deserted room the passionate 
protest of a soul conscious of genius 
against the hard fate which had placed 
him there, whereas he was in reality 
merely wondering whose hat that was 
on the row of pegs opposite. 


That is a picture of Mark; it is also 
an example of the unexpected turn 
with which Mr. Anstey loves to close 
a sentence. 

In another category, and not so well 
known, is the other long novel, ‘‘The 
Pariah’’—which even yet, it may be 
remarked as a small but interesting 
point, people hesitate to ask for at 
libraries on account of doubts as to 
how the title should be pronounced. 
“The Pariah’ is a sad as well as a 
powerful book, dealing with the at- 
tempt of a reformed, rich indigo 
planter to establish himself with 
society in the interests of his son, a 
raw, illiterate youth of forbidding 
mien and no manners. At a Trouville 
hotel the planter forces his company 
on an aristocratic, impecunious widow, 
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the hope of the father seemingly being 
that the son should marry her young 
and beautiful daughter, Margot Chev- 
ening, a  disdainful damsel; the 
friends who knew her best would have 
found it hard to say positively whether 
she had a heart or not, in the meta- 
phorical sense of the word, if it had 
not been for the affection she showed 
for the younger members of her own 
family. Thus, it is indicated to us 
that Miss Chevening was not com- 
pletely bad. None of Mr. Anstey’s 
characters are. What he avoids is the 
plaster saint ideal. Chadwick, the 
planter, had been a wild man in 
Bengal, a suggestion of his wildness 
being conveyed by the statement that 
he was ostracized even by his free- 
and-easy neighbors in that province; 
but he had good qualities, as also had 
his son, the poor wretch who suffers 
so much at the hands of the society 
girl whom he had no desire to pester 
in any way. He questioned even his 
freedom to play the moth to her star. 
The two Chadwicks are ‘‘bounders,”’ - 
but Mr. Anstey sees to it that our 
sympathy is not withheld from either, 
just as he takes care that we do not 
become wholly annoyed with the 
worldly, pretentious Mrs. Chevening 
or her competent, cultured and am- 
bitious daughter. A dramatic surprise 
is provided by the marriage, not of the 
son to the daughter, but of the planter 
himself to the widow. Incidentally 
“The Pariah” provides the author with 
opportunity for the inclusion of scenic 


description, of which his writings 
have too few examples. Of Trouville 
at the hottest hour of an after- 


noon in mid-August (in the long- 
ago and almost-forgotten days) he 
writes: 

The plage was crowded, the great 
bathing function at its height. 

Bathing-machines were lurching and 
jolting down to the water’s edge; stout 
French gentlemen, striped red. white 
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and blue, like cheap sweetstuff, were 
floundering in a couple of feet of water 
with the air of sea-lions; younger 
men were swimming out beyond the 
masts, or displaying their symmetry 
on the decks of their double canoes; 
ladies in baggy blue tunics and trousers 
were clinging to theropesand screaming 
with shrill ecstasy when a larger wave 
than usual knocked their oilskin caps 
together; on the sands there were gay 
tents, tricolor flags, giant umbrellas, 
under which the bathers received en 
peignoir or read their Gil Blas and 
Petit Journal between their dips. 


It is an attractive opening, and re- 
minds one of Leonard Merrick. Anstey 
and Merrick have no misconception 
as to the importance of the first few 
words of a modern novel. It would be 
refreshing to have the opinion of either 
as to the opening of a novel by Sir 
Walter Scott. 

As a social satirist or delineator Mr. 
Anstey ranks with Du Maurier in 
black-and-white, and for many years 
Anstey and Du Maurier were working 
simultaneously for Punch, though the 
illustrations of Anstey’s contributions 
were provided, not by Du Maurier but 
by Mr. Bernard Partridge, who proved 
an illuminating and helpful collabora- 
tor. As Mr. M. H. Spielmann says in 
“The History of Punch,” Mr. Anstey 
was already famous for his series of 
successful books—‘‘Vice Versa,’’ “The 
Giant’s Robe,” ‘The Black Poodle,” 
and “A Fallen Idol’—when he was 
invited to contribute to Punch. “In 
each of these stories,” writes Mr. Spiel- 
mann, “‘there had been a clear and 
original idea worked out with ingenuity 
and invested with a rich and delicate 
humor. Their author was clearly a 
man for Punch. So thought Mr. 
Burnand, and Mr. Anstey shared the 
opinion.” His first Punch article, 
“Faux et Preteria Nihil,’’ appeared on 
November 4th, 1885, and in 1886 he 
was called to the Table, and he has 
been a regular and valued Punch hand 


ever since. In the pages of that paper 
were published in the first instance 
“Model Miusiec-hall Songs,” ‘The 
Young Reciter,” ‘‘Voces Populi,’’ ‘“The 
Man from Blankley’s,” ‘Lyre and 
Lancet,’’ and “‘Baboo Jaberjee, B.A.,”’ 
the last of which, though abounding 
in crisp humor, called forth a protest, 
very careful patriots contending that 
it was not a complete compliment to 
the educated natives of India. By 
many, ‘‘Voces Populi’ is regarded as 
Anstey’s best book, and in it he cer- 
tainly has ample scope and verge 
enough for his faculty of pleasantly 
summarizing and flaying the inanities 
and foibles of classes and periods. I 
read that in the composition of ‘Voces 
Populi” and kindred other work it has 
been the practice of Mr. Anstey to 
visit an individual spot where he 
would try to seize the salient points 
and general tone, the speakers and the 
scene, trusting to luck for a chance 
incident, feature or sentence, that 
might provide a subject. I also find 
“Voces Populi” described as “humor- 
ous verbal photography of extreme 
vividness.’’ Of course, “photography”’ 
is not the correct word; if it were so, 
any one of us, skilled in shorthand 
writing, could become an Anstey 
tomorrow. In talking of the merits of 
Anstey as a writer of dialogue, the 
medium in which he is strongest, the 
common remark is ‘How natural! 
How true to life!’ But the fact of the 
matter is that dialogue of the Anstey 
order to seem natural must be un- 
natural, and that a verbatim report of 
a talk at such places as are dealt with 
in ‘Voces Populi’? would be as dull 
and stagnant as the water in a crater 
dating from the year before last. The 
strange apparent easiness of the Anstey 
dialogue has been a sad pitfall for 
many a young writer, as witness the 
number of dialogue books that come 
to grief. 

“The Tinted Venus” is another 
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favorite. It tells how a Grecian 
statue at departed Rosherville Gar- 
dens came to life, became enamored of 
a Southampton Row barber of humble 
origin and commonplace views and 
made his days a burden. The farce is 
maintained with great spirit, but the 
book is too long, the vein being worked 
out before Finis is reached. Still, all 
have amused recollections of Leander 
Tweddle, the barber, how he became 
inveigled with the goddess, and how he 
interviewed a scholar from the British 
Museum as to how the incubus might 
be got rid of. ‘I was desirous,” said 
Leander to the scholar, ina Tottenham 
Court Road dining-room, “of getting 
some information respecting—ahem— 
a party by the name of (if: I’ve caught 
the foreign pronunciation) Haphrodite, 
otherwise known as Venus. Do you 
happen to have heard tell of her?’ 
“Have I had a classical education, sir, 
or haven’t I?” is the angry response of 
the scholar. ‘Heard of her? Of course 
I have! But why, in the name of 
Mythology, any hairdresser living 
should trouble his head about Aphro- 
dite, passes my comprehension. Leave 
her alone, sir!’’ It was Aphrodite who 
wouldn’t leave Leander alone; but he 
did not say so. ‘Want to pick my 
brains,” says thesgeholar; ‘well, you 
wouldn’t be the first. But I am here, 
sir, to rest my brainpand refresh my 
body, not to deliver peripatetic lec- 
tures to hairdressers on Grecian myth- 
ology.” Leander explains that he 
never meant to get the information 
“peripatetic,” that in fact he is willing 
to go as far as half-a-crown, and in the 
end the scholar supplies him with a 
plan whereby the goddess is re- 
moved and calm reigns again: in. the 
existence of the worthy, unromantie 
hairdresser. 

The plays of Mr. Anstey are three— 
“The Man from Blankley’s,’” ‘The 
Brass Bottle,’ and ‘‘Vice Versa.” 


did well, ‘““‘The Man from Blankley’s”’ 


All - 
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(with Mr. Charles Hawtrey as the 
Man) having a long run and a revival. 
“Vice Versa’? was produced at the 
Comedy Theatre, London, in 1910, but 
this was not the first time the story 
had been staged, a version by Frederick 
Rose having been given at the Opera 
Comique, in 1883. Of the ‘Brass 
Bottle’ production in 1909 a dramatic 
critic wrote: ‘Mr. Anstey has done a 
really funny thing, got hold of an idea 
—that great thing, an idea—and 
worked it up very cleverly, very 
adroitly, with quite a number of good 
puns which would have enchanted 
Charles Lamb,” from which it seems 
obvious that the critic was making 
his first acquaintance with the author. 
Let us hope his next step was to read 
“Salted, Almonds,” a short-story col- 
lection, which includes ‘At a Moment’s 
Notice” and “The Gull,”’ in the first of 
which the soul of a languid young 
man-about-town passes into the body 
of a barrel-organ monkey, and in the 
second of which the lady-love of a 
poetic Civil servant is reincarnated as 
a seagull. The critic would have found 
that the doing of a really funny thing 
—getting hold of an idea—that great 
thing, an idea—was no uncommon 
achievement,en Mr. Anstey’s part, in 
fact that all his writings were heavily 
charged with ideas of the freshest 
kind. 

For one who has for so long been so 
prominently before the public, it is 
surprising, in these days of gossip 
journalism, that so little has been 
written of Mr. Anstey. He is fortu- 
nate in his escape, but one para- 
graphist who puts him “in the front 
rank of living humorists” records that 
in appearance there is nothing about 
Mr: Anstey to suggestisthat he is a 
popular author. The paragraphist 
gives no clue as to how a man with 
large circulations is expected to look. 
He adds, however, “Quiet and un- 
assuming, he is of a decidedly serious 
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turn of mind.” Of Anstey anecdotes 
there are few, but it is told that he 
had an unfortunate experience with his 
first contribution to popular journal- 
ism. No payment came his way, so 
he called at the office of the paper, 
where the cashier informed him that 
the article had already. been paid for, 
to a man with a strong Scottish accent 
who asked for the money in advance 
to pay for his mother’s funeral. Some 
time later another of Mr. Anstey’s 
contributions appeared in another 
periodical, and this time—so the story 
goes—the author himself called on the 
day set apart for payment. “While 
waiting he got into conversation with 
a stranger. Presently a boy entered 
the room and asked for ‘““Mr. Guthrie,” 
whereupon Mr. Anstey and the stranger 
made a simultaneous movement to 
follow him. The stranger, however, 
hesitated, and then made a precipitate 
The Bookman. 
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bolt. The bereaved Scot was on this 
occasion too late. 

Mr. Anstey’s outstanding character- 
istics are his crisp, unfailing humor; 
his prodigality of invention; the power 
and reality of his portraiture: the ease 
and grace with which he controls the 
fantastic: he has given us lasting 
pictures of the life and customs of an 
age that has almost completely passed 
away. He derives inspiration and 
effects from Dickens, of course; but 
for the most part he seems to be singu- 
larly uninfluenced by contemporaries 
or predecessors. Now and again, 
though, his methods and points of 
view have close resemblance to those 
of W. 8S. Gilbert. The two have 
similar oddities of conception, and the 
verse of Anstey—of which we have too 
little—is as fluent and flawiess as that 
of the author of “Pinafore” and ‘Bab 
Ballads.” 

David Hodge. 
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By J. Storer CiovstTon. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE F.iicut. 


“The manager would be obliged if 
I could make it convenient to see him, 
would he?” said Archibald. ‘‘Right- 
oh! I'll oblige him in a moment.” 

The servant retired, and Archibald 
finished his tea and lit a cigarette. 

‘“What’s all this about?’’ said the 
Antarctic Explorer, who was break- 
fasting rather daintily and extremely 
silently. 

“Oh, the Baron and I are great 
pals; we're always consulting each 
other. I tell yeu what, I’ll suggest. his 
giving a ball here—fancy dress! FR 
bet you he does it, too; my ideas 
always come off!” 

The fortunate youth entered the 


manager’s room with his gayest air. 
Living Acer, Vou. VI, No. 278. 


‘‘Morning, Baron!’ he cried. ‘Did 
you hear the polar bears last night?” 

There was no answering smile on 
the manager’s face, 

“IT saw two gentlemen enter this 
hotel in a condition they should not be 
in,”’ he replied icilyx 

“Oh, you saw us, did you? [ say, 
didn’t you laugh!” 

“No,” said the manager, “I did not 
laugh.” 

“Good lord! You don’t mean to 
say you thought we were real bears?” 

“What I thought about your con- 
duct, Mr. Fitz-Wyverne, I need not 
express. I must trouble you to leave 
this hotel today.” 

The fortunate youth dropped into a 
chair. 

“Baron,”’ he said, ‘“‘this is an abso- 
lute eye-opener! I always thought 
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you were one of the best. Do you mean 
to tell me literally you didn’t appreci- 
ate the humor of the situation?’’ 

“No,” replied the manager, “I did 
not appreciate it. Here is your 
bill.” 

“My dear chap, there’s no hurry 
about that anyhow. I always pay 
monthly,”’ said Archibald, as he waved 
away the bill with a princely gesture. 
“But what really worries me is the 
idea that a thorough sportsman like 
yourself——”’ 

“You will pay today and you will 
leave today,” interrupted the manager 
calmly but frostily, “and your friend 
also. Can you make it convenient to 
quit your rooms by twelve o’clock?”’ 

“No,” replied Archibald candidly, 
“T cannot make it convenient.” 

“By what o’clock then?”’ 

“Look here, old bird,’’ said Archi- 
bald in his pleasantest manner, ‘I’m 
exiremely happy where I am. What 
put this wild idea into your head?” 

“My guests request me to remove 
you, and even if they had not done so, 
I should still request you to remove 
yourself.”’ 

Archibald became dignified. 

“This is a most extraordinary way to 
talk to a gentleman who has shown his 
confidence in you by depositing £500 
with you. Didn’t that point of view 
occur to you?”’ 

“Your deposit did occur to me,” 
replied the manager. ‘‘In fact it has 
occurred to me frequently. It is one 
of the reasons why I ask you to leave.” 

As he spoke he unlocked his safe 
and placed the canvas bag on the 
table before Archibald. 

“T do not collect pennies,’’ he added. 
‘Pennies!’ exclaimed Archibald. ‘I 
say, really this is going a little ge 

“Would you like to feel them for 
yourself?’”’ interrupted the manager 





coldly, at the same time pinching one 
of the coins through the canvas. 
Archibald whistled: 
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“T hadn’t thought of that!’’ he ad- 
mitted. ‘Still, how do you know they 
aren’t half-crowns?”’ 

“I know they are not sovereigns, 
and let me tell you, Mr. Fitz-Wyverne, 
such a deposit—is—very—suspicious!”’ 

The slow and menacing way in which 
he pronounced these last three words 
impressed Archibald unfavorably. 

“My opinion of you is rapidly fall- 
ing, Baron,”’ he said sadly, ‘“‘and under 
these circumstances I really don’t know 
that I am justified in giving this 
tottering pub a lift any longer. But I 
tell you what I will do; I’ll make you a 
thoroughly sporting proposition.” 

With his smile returned and a 
confident air he brandished the bag in 
the manager’s face. 

“T’ll give you this bag in full and 
complete payment of my bill! Includ- 
ing the hire of the car, of course. 

“Wait a bit, old bird!’ he added 
hastily as he perceived unsympathetic 
symptoms—“just think it over. You 
don’t know what’s in the bag! They 
may be half-crowns; there may be 
sovereigns mixed up with ’em; it 
may be full of diamonds in the middle 
—too far in for you to feel, I mean. 
In fact, it’s a thoroughly sporting 
event. Are you going to be a hero or 
a@ worm?” 

“T am going to trouble you to pay 
this bill,” said the manager with a 
glitter in his eye. 

“A worm!’ pronounced Archibald. 
“Well, this will damage the reputation 
of the Chic irretrievably—that’s my 
one consolation! I presume you would 
rather be paid by cash than check?”’ 

“Decidedly,” agreed the manager. 

“Have my car at the door in five 
minutes!” commanded Archibald mag- 
nificently; ‘‘I propose to get a check 
cashed and then pack and leave your 
hotel by 11.45. I decline to remain in 
it till 12 o’clock.”’ 

The manager bowed in silence, and 
with the canvas bag under his arm 
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Archibald strode haughtily out of his 
unworthy apartment. 

He re-entered his private sitting- 
room with quite a different expression. 

“We've got to hook it, Jack!’ he 
chuckled. 

‘“‘What’s up?” exclaimed the Cap- 
tain. 

“That blighter didn’t think polar 
bears funny, and he’s had the extraor- 
dinary audacity to present me with 
his bill.’’ 

As he spoke he put the offending 
document into the fire. 

“Was that receipted?” cried his 
friend. 

‘Not likely! I’ve only got a dozen 
or so thick ’uns left, and the Lord 
knows what that bill amounted to.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Scoot. Come on; let’s stick as 
much as we can in our pockets— 


enough for the night anyhow. They - 


won’t let us take our luggage till the 
bill’s paid.” 

He seized his overcoat, took it into 
his bedroom and proceeded to stuff 
hair brushes, razors, and pajamas into 
the pockets. 

“But I say!’ gasped the explorer, 
following him. ‘‘Haven’t you any 
money in the bank?” 

“Thousands and thousands,” said 
Archibald, ‘but the fact is my best 
girl went away with my check-book.”’ 

“But, you duffer, you can get an- 
other check-book at the bank!”’ 

Archibald shook his head. 

“My bank is a most extraordinary 
institution. If I asked them for a 
check-book they’d pretend not to 
know me! It’s their way of playing 
the polar bear game.”’ 

“But what’s this?’’ exclaimed the 
Captain, noticing the canvas bag for 
the first time. ‘‘ ‘£500’! 

“There’s exactly one quid’s worth of 
browns in that sack,’”’ said Archibald 
carelessly; ‘I mean to leave it as a 
tip for Jehu.” 


“Then you’re not taking the car?’ 

Archibald winked. 

“You’d better get your pockets 
packed, Jack—and wear a felt hat, 
et cetera, just in case we do a bit of 
motoring.” 

Captain Swinby looked at him in 
silence for a moment, and then shook 
his head. 

“T’ve had some rum adventures in 
my life,” said he, as he went to his 
own bedroom, “but this is easily the 
rummest.”’ 

Had he but known it, the really 
adventurous part of his life was only 
just beginning. 

When he returned to the sitting- 
room with his pockets packed, he 
found Archibald finishing a note. He 
offered no explanation of this, but put 
it in his pocket, jumped up, and led 
the way to the lift. 

“Look as like an insulted Emperor as 
you can!’’ he whispered. 

With cold eyes and haughty mien, 
they crossed the hall and entered the 
green-upholstered car. 

“To the Union Bank in Chancery 
Lane!” commanded Archibald in a 
loud distinct voice. ‘And stop at the 
nearest telegraph office on the way!’ 

“T’ve just remembered I ought to 
send our new address to a blighter who 
may come in useful at a pinch,” he 
explained. ‘It’s a kind of precaution.” 

“What is our new address?” his 
friend inquired. 

Again Archibald winked, and the 
explorer began to realize more and 
more what a safe and quiet refuge 
his bench in the Green Park had 
been. 

Archibald dashed into the telegraph 
office and out again, and the car re- 


‘sumed its eastward progress. Pres- 


ently vhey came to a motor accessory 
establishment, and, almost as though 
he had anticipated this contingency, 
he stopped the car and put his head 
out of the window. 
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“I wish you’d run in here, Jehu, 
and ask them if they’ve got that 
electric torch ready for me. See that 
it’s the right kind one needs for 
motor work.”’ 

The stout, dark chauffeur dis- 
appeared into the shop, and the next 
instant Archibald had the door open. 

“Hop out!” he cried. 

In another moment he was at the 
wheel, with the bewildered Captain 
sitting beside him. And then off 
went the green-upholstered car; and 
the very first thing it did was to alter 
its direction from eastwards into 
southwards. 

‘Well, I’m jiggered!’’ said the Cap- 
tain. ‘Where the blazes are you 
going to?” 

As Archibald was in the act of sav- 
ing an elderly gentleman’s life by a 
margin of three-quarters of an inch, 


and at the same time extracting a. 


remarkable testimonial from an excited 
bus-driver, he was excusably silent for 
a moment. Then, as the car shot at 
thirty miles an hour through a gap 
in the traffic, he cried with dancing 
eyes— 

“T say, isn’t this fun, Jack! You 
know I really do have the most extraor- 
dinary luck!”’ 

Over the river they flew, and through 
mile after mile of southern suburbs. 
They only stopped once, and that was 
at a leather shop where Archie rushed 
in, purchased a couple of small suit 
cases, and had the ear started again 
inside three minutes. And then out 
into the green fields and woodlands of 
Surrey they hummed. 

“My dear Archie,’”’ said Swinby, as 
they hooted their flying way througha 
peaceful village with a sublime dis- 
regard of the “10 M.P.H.”’ sign-post, 
“T don’t want to seem critical, and I 
quite realize that as regards a life of 
crime it would be’mere presumption to 
offer you tips; but I should really like 
to know how long you hope to keep 
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ahead of the police. In the course of 
the next hour or two they’ll be look- 
ing out for this inconspicuous little 
vehicle at every garage within a couple 
of hundred miles of London.”’ 

‘We aren’t going to put up at public 


garages,” said Archibald _loftily. 
“We’re going to be country-housers 
all the way.” 


“And whose country seat are you 
heading for now?”’ 

““Mountappleton’s.”’ 

“The Marquis of Mountappleton?” 

Archibald nodded. 

“But how the devil——!” 

“T’ve got an introduction in my 
pocket from my cousin Wyverne.”’ 

“Then Warrington-Browne’s your 


cousin? You never mentioned it 
before!”’ 
“Didn’t I? Well, you see in some 


ways he’s rather an ass, so I don’t 
swagger about tle relationship.” 

His fellow-adventurer looked at him 
for a moment apparently with in- 
creased respect, and then suddenly he 
exlaimed— 

“But, I say, old chap, what about 
me? This introduction doesn’t cover 
the distinguished Jack Swinby!”’ 

“Oh, yes it does, old bird. It men- 
tions you in very flattering terms.” 

“An introduction from Warrington- 
Browne mentions me!’ gasped the 
explorer, and then he recalled a pic- 
ture of Archie finishing a note in their 
sitting-room at the Chic. 

His next glance at Archibald was 
still respectful, but it seemed to be a 
different kind of respect—the kind one 
instinctively feels for a man of great 
natural talents. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE TELEGRAM, 


So little time did Archibald waste 
either in rounding corners or in pass- 
ing schools, or in any of the other 
excuses for sloth to which the ordinary 
motorist is so apt to succumb, that it 
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was still quite early in the day when 
they turned off the highroad through a 
pair of noble gates and sped up a 
stately avenue between vistas of 
autumnal parkland. 

“This is the place, I suppose?”’ said 
Swinby. 

“A bit of all right, isn’t it?” said 
Archibald. 

The Captain seemed to have become 
a trifle nervous. 

“Almost too much so. I say, hadn’t 
we better get our hair brushes into 
our new bags, old chap?” 

“Well,” admitted Archibald, “I sup- 
pose it would lend a little more glamour 
to our appearance.”’ ; 

The car stopped as suddenly as it 
did everything else, and the additional 
glamour was lent. 

“T wonder what that carnivorous- 
minded, stucco-souled blighter of a 
manager is doing with our evening 
clothes,’ said Archibald. ‘Do you 
think it would be safe to send him a 
line signed ‘John Smith,’ or some other 
fake, saying that the clothes were 
really the aforesaid Smith’s, but had 
been boned by Messrs. Fitz-Wyverne 
and Swinby, and would the manager 
please send them to wherever we 
decide to put up for tomorrow 
night?”’ 

“No, I do not think it would be 
safe,” replied Swinby emphatically. 

“There are merits in the idea all the 
same.” 

“T’m dashed if I see any,’ said 
Swinby candidly. 

‘“‘Well,’”’ remarked Archibald philo- 
sophically, “after all, your evening 
clothes aren’t paid for, so we don’t 
stand to lose much there, and mine 
are probably getting out of fashion. 
I’ve had them nearly a week, and I’d 
have had to get a new suit very soon 
anyhow. Hop in, and look as like a 
Duke as you can; that’s the way to 
impress a mere Marquis.” 

The car sped on again, and in a 
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few minutes they drew up before a 
very dignified and moderately large 
country house. 

‘“‘What a buck place!’ said Swinby 
in rather an awed voice. 

“Tt needs about fifty more bed- 
rooms,”’ observed Archibald carelessly. 
“If I were Mountappleton, I’d want 
to be a trifle more sociable. Which 
reminds me that I hope to Heaven 
I'll have the commonsense to stick to 
my present good resolutions when I 
go back to my own place, and rebuild 
the whole blooming house on a decent 
scale. I’ve never been able to put up 
more than about fifteen people at a 
time.” 

His friend still seemed capable of 
being surprised by Archibald. 

“Your own place!” he exclaimed. 
“If you’ve really got a house like that, 
why in the name of blazes don’t we 
go there?”’ 

“You’d soon get fed up with going 
in and out of the windows,” said 
Archibald enigmatically, ‘and sneak- 
ing supper out of one’s own pantry 
isn’t my idea of bliss, et cetera. Hullo, 
some one’s coming at last!’’ 

The door was thrown open by a 
refined-looking personage who informed 
them that his lordship was at home. 

“My luck still holds!’ said Archi- 
bald gleefully. ‘You can put our 
bags in our rooms. We are stopping 
for the night. Look at this tin bloke!” 

He rapped a_ suit of armor so 
smartly that it emitted a very sonor- 
ous clang, extremely disturbing to his 
friend’s nerves, and then as they were 
passing across the hall towards the 
library, a tall, thin, dignified-looking 
gentleman appeared. 

‘‘Here he is!’’ said Archie. ‘‘Where’s 
that note? Gotit! How are you 
Mountappleton? I’ve got an intro- 
duction to you. Read it and see what 
Providence has sent you.”’ 

His Lordship took the note and read 
this irresistible reeommendation— 
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Dear Mountappleton,—My cousin 
Archie Fitz-Wyverne and his old pal 
Captain Jack Swinby are doing a motor 
tour, and I know it will be doing 
a favor to both parties to send them 
to you for a night. Archie is such a 
huge success everywhere that I can 
confidently leave you to discover his 
merits for yourself. Jack also is a 
ripper. 

With love to you all.—Yours ever, 

Wyverne Warrington-Browne. 

An epistle in verse from his tailor 
could hardly have surprised Lord 
Mountappleton more than this spright- 
ly effusion. 

‘He was either drunk when he wrote 
it, or we shall hear sad news of poor 
Warrington-Browne very soon,” he 
said to himself; ‘I seem to remember 
hearing that he had an aunt who 
became a trifle queer.”’ 

But here was the introduction—an 
ominous but undoubted fact—and 
there stood the two gentlemen who 
counted on his hospitality on the 
strength of it. He glanced at them 
over the notepaper and decided that 
they were entirely presentable—though 
the younger seemed eccentric. 

In a few well-chosen words he in- 
formed them very courteously that he 
would be delighted to have the pleas- 
ure of their company, and was re- 
warded for his hospitality by a warm 
and spontaneous eulogy from Archi- 
bald. 

“Spoken like a sportsman!’’ pro- 
nounced this experienced critic. ‘I’ve 
always liked you—that’s to say, I’ve 
always known I would like you, and 
now I can give you a testimonial any- 
where as being one of the best, most 
deserving and freest from flies, et 
cetera, et cetera! I say, what about 
a slice of plum-cake and a cherry 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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brandy, or words to that effect? You 
don’t mind my asking, do you?”’ 

His lordship indicated that he had 
no objections to the request, and while 
waiting for refreshments Archibald pro- 
ceeded to make everybody entirely at 
home. 

“This is jolly pleasant!’’ said he, 
dropping into an easy chair. ‘Sit 
down, Jack; your nerves require a 
rest after what has been and passed 
and gone before. Got many people 
staying with you, Mountappleton?” 

“Not many,’ said Lord Mount- 
appleton, a little nervously, and look- 
ing much less as though the library 
belonged to him than to Archibald; 
‘in fact, only one or two relatives. 





My sister me. 
“Not Elizabeth!’ exclaimed Archi- 
bald. ‘Forgive me, old bird, for 


startling you. I mean the beautiful 
and worthy and all the rest of it, 
Lady Ellvin.”’ 

“She is here,’’ said his host a little 
stiffly. ‘‘Do you know her?” | 

‘“‘Not well enough for her to remem- 
ber me—passed her in a crowd, that 
sort of thing,” said Archibald care- 
lessly. 

Leaning over to his fellow-guest, he 
whispered— 

“A man-eater—beware of her!’’ 

At that moment the butler entered. 
He carried a tray, and on it was an 
orange envelope. 

“A telegram for Mz. Fitz-Wyverne,” 
he announced politely. 

“A telegram for me!” 
Archibald, springing up. 
mischief knows I’m here?’’ 

He read the telegram, and his eyes 
opened very wide. 

‘Any answer, sir?”’ inquired the butler. 

“No,” said Archibald. 


exclaimed 
“Who the 


(To be continued.) 
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THE FRENCH PEASANT.. 


From the gray solitudes of Brittany 
to the sunny hillsides of the Pyrenees, 
the peasants of France have kept the 
land under cultivation during two 
years and a half of war. Their young 
men have all gone to fight, and many 
of the men who are no longer young; 
for no part of the population has given 
so generously to the active army as 
the peasants. In consequence, the 
greater part of the work on the land 
has fallen to the lot of the women, 
helped by the old men and the chil- 
dren. What they have achieved is 
stupendous, and their endurance has 
been. epic. The results of their work 
have necessarily varied with the differ- 
ence in climate, soil, and experience; 
but from end to end of the country 
there is only one thing to say of the 
French peasants: their effort in the 
war has been magnificently patriotic. 

Their patriotism is, perhaps, less 
self-conscious than that of the edu- 
cated middle classes and is rarely 
expressed in words, but it sometimes 
rises to sublime heights of self-sacrifice, 
as in the case of the old Breton farmer 
who went to the Préfecture of his dis- 
trict and asked to see the Secrétaire 
Général. “What is it, my friend?’ 
asked that very busy man. ‘“Mon- 
sieur,’’ replied the old peasant, “I want 
you to tell me honestly if you believe 
we are going to win!’’ ‘But of course 
we are going to win,’’ said the Govern- 
ment official in surprise. ‘You are 
sure? You will give me your word of 
honor that you believe in our victory?”’ 
The man’s voice and manner impressed 
the Secrétaire Général with a sense of 
something out of the common and he 
declared himself ready to swear by 
what he had said. ‘Then,’’ answered 
the peasant turning quietly away, “my 
sacrifice has not been too great.’’ He 


had lost seven sons. 


The peasants give their lives to the 
soil without question in times of peace, 
and when war comes they as unhesi- 
tatingly give their lives to the nation. 
“C’est toujours le paysan qui donne”’ 
is one of those common phrases which 
may be counted exact. He gives him- 
self and his sons without a murmur, 
but his money he hides as long as ever 
he can. Yet it is on the peasant’s store 
of gold that the success of the last loan 
depended. Vast sums of this rare 
metal were known to be hidden away 
in the little bare farmhouses all over 
the country, and every Prefect in 
France was ordered by the Govern- 
ment to institute a campaign in his 
district to persuade the peasants—men 
and women—to bring their savings and 
invest them for their country’s good. 
Eloquent speeches were made by 
mayors and members of parliament 
everywhere, and in so far as they 
understood the need for it the peasants 
produced, one after another, their 
hidden bags of gold. This is no figure 
of speech, for they literally brought 
the gold in bags and had it solemnly 
counted out before their eyes. An old 
man would give up painfully from five 
to six thousand frances, and then would 
turn to his wife and say “‘A ton tour 
maintenant,’ as if he found some relief 
in seeing her have to make the same 
sacrifice, for sacrifice it is to them, 
even though they know it to be a good 
investment. An investment is not the 
same thing as gold in the hand, and 
for anything which represents gold, 
even bank-notes, the peasant has a 
deep suspicion. What he likes are gold 
pieces, and no other money of the 
same value can reconcile him for the 
loss of them. 

But loving gold as they do, they love 
the land better. The war has given us 
many proofs of the self-sacrifices of 
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which they are capable, and stories of 
quiet heroism are common throughout 
the fields of France today. There are 
old women who work until they drop, 
there are children who do the work of 
grown-up people: you see them guiding 
the oxen with that extraordinarily im- 
pressive gesture which seems to be the 
epitome of man’s command over the 
beast of the field, and in harvest and 
vintage time they bend their young 
backs to the toil of the soil all day and 
every day. Often they are laughing 
and singing, for the spirit of youth is 
‘elastic, and to work with Nature is not 
a bad way of spending one’s days. 
The women, not only tired with work 
but worn by anxiety, find the strain 
hard as the years of war go by, and in 
the north and the mountain villages 
of the Basses Alpes, where the climate 
is not very kind, they are finding it 
impossible to keep things going beyond 
a certain point. This means that the 
land must suffer considerably in the 
end, also the population, and for these 
reasons it is being more and more 
recommended to them to employ Ger- 
man prisoners to do the hardest work. 
Here you come up against a limitation 
of the peasant mind which it is hard 
to get over. They acknowledge that 
the prisoners work well, but—and the 
but is a strong one—they complain 
that they have to be paid and fed, and 
their guards also. The immediate 
expense blinds them to the future 
advantage, and so they struggle on as 
best they can alone in many districts 
where the land is crying out for labor. 

On the bigger estates where the 
landowner is in the habit of employ- 
ing the day laborer, German prisoners 
are used generally, and are said to be 
working hard and satisfactorily. Their 
pay is regulated by the Government 
and they are not difficult to feed. 
Whereas, if day laborers are found 
among the older men of the nation, or 
those unfit for service, they demand 
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more than double the wages. they 
earned before the war. Where a man 
was paid two francs a day, he now gets 
five francs; and in certain districts 
during the hay-cutting season of 1916 
men could ask and get ten frances a day 
with their food. Children are earning 
almost as much as their elders, and 
although the price of living has risen 
in the country as in the town, the pro- 
portion is not so high. The drawback 
to this kind of prosperity is that the 
work is generally too heavy for those 
who undertake it, and what they gain 
in gold they lose in health when the 
strain goes on too long. 

The conservative spirit of the peas- 
ant is probably answerable for the way 
in which the farms are rented and 
worked when the peasant is not him- 
self the proprietor. The tenant farmer 
as we know him in England does exist 
in France, but the métayer is much 
more common. Under the system of 
métayage the tenant undertakes to 
work the farm for the ‘owner and to 
share with him both the profits and 
expenses. The owner provides his 
share of all that is necessary for work- 
ing and stocking the farm and is 
responsible for the repairs of the house 
and buildings. The peasant goes 
halves in everything and does all the 
work. Besides his share in the profits 
he also has certain privileges. When 
he thrashes a stack of corn or kills a 
beast, his landlord allots him a tree 
for his own burning, and he has also 
a right to the dead wood on the farm; 
but this particular ‘‘pound of flesh’’ is 
always in dispute, and the Daniel has 
never come to judgment yet who has 
been able to say exactly and to the 
satisfaction of all “what the law 
allows.”’ The tenant has also right to 
certain ground game, and it is aston- 
ishing if he sees eye to eye with his 
landlord on that point. Both sides are 
equally tenacious of their rights and a 
war of the wits goes on everlastingly. 
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Things seem to work best when the 
landlord is not an absentee and is a 
keen farmer, then the land prospers 
and. owner and tenant work together 
for its good, although they may bicker 
among themselves. The wife of a 
landed proprietor who is running her 
husband’s estate during the war de- 
clares that she prefers to give her 
farmers a sum of money for any real 
or fancied grievance rather than to 
yield the very least of the landlord’s 
rights. “itive them an inch and they 
will immediately take an ell’ is what 
she says; and the tenants on their 
side are just as immutable. 

When the landlord is an absentee 
the state of the farms if often deplor- 
able. It is a common picture ‘to see 
the house and buildings dilapidated, 
the yard a swamp, and not a whole 
gate on the place. You are told that 
the oven has fallen in, the well does 
not work, and the land itself is but 
meagrely furnished with the nourish- 
ment it needs to be productive. Yet 
the peasant goes on working, and what 
is more remarkable, he manages to 
work at a profit. By sheer hard labor, 
and economy that is almost misery, 
he puts gold into his stocking. There 
are no luxuries for his wife and 
daughters and their pleasures are 
meted by their leisure hours, which 
are rare. His sons spend their youth 
in the same hard labor, and as was 
to be expected, when modern ideas 
reached them from the towns, their 
youth rebelled. The girls left their 
old home for the towns and the boys 
did likewise. The spirit of the age 
called them and they went. Now the 
war has come, and far-sighted men 
are already beginning to work out the 
riddle of what is to happen to ‘the 
land when peace shall come again! 
The agricultural schools are being 
overhauled, new projects are being 
studied with the idea of inducing the 
children to stay in the villages where 
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they were born, and the word has gone 
out all over the land to avoid dealing 
roughly with the peasant so that he 
may continue to grow food for the 
nation and be to it what he always has 
been, its most magnificent force. 

To pass from one Department of 
France to another is like passing from 
one country to another, so different 
are the characteristics of each peasant 
population. Their costumes, their 
patois, their food and their customs 
have distinct characteristics: and to 
know one Department well is by no 
means to know all. They even show 
shades of difference in the same De- 
partment, and to sa'y that the Bretons 
are all this and all that, or the men 
fromthe Auvergne all the other, 
would be to be sweepingly inexact. 
You can only speak of them as you 
find them, and the picture of a gray 
farm in Morbihan must not be mis- 
taken for an impression in Finistecre. 
Yet the Bretons, as a whole, stand 
linked together by certain traits which 
mark them as different from the rest 
of France. ‘Ce sont les gens qui savent 
mourir’’ was what a Frenchman said 
of them the other day, and it is that 
quality in them which brings you into 
sympathy with ‘them at:once and 
makes you forget much:thatris not so 
admirable. They are idealists with- 
out knowing it. ‘Their poetry, their 
picturesque costumes, their religion, 
and, above all, their patriotism gives 
to them a primitive grandeur which 
not even their lack of cleanliness and 
their drunkenness can destroy. That 
bitterly ironical artist, Forain, once 
drew a picture of a peasant woman ip 
rags, surrounded by a family of four- 
teen’ ‘dirty, hungry children. She was 
being questioned by a visitor as to 
the wisdom of bringing into the world 
so many mouths when she could not 
feed them. The woman’s answer was 
in its way typical of the Breton mind. 
“They are our only pleasure!’’ was her 
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pathetic excuse. And it is these 
women who have given to France the 
greater part of her armies today, 
who are, at the present time, bringing 
up more men children in the hope that 
they will reap the benefits of peace for 
which their parents are paying so 
dearly. You see them all over the 
gray fields of Brittany and the greener 
fields of Normandy in grim little 
groups, working on the land from 
which their husbands and fathers have 
been taken, and an immense pity 
seizes you for them. Many of them 
are not strong, for the evils of drink 
have played havoe with the northern 
races, there is very little play in their 
lives, and there is a natural melancholy 
in their blood which does not make for 
good moral balance. The best of them 
are the pick of the land, and the worst 
of them are not lacking in heroism. 
The Auvergnats are a little akin to 
the Bretons in their taciturn exterior, 
but they lack their poetic vision and 
are not picturesque. They drink heav- 
ily, they are notoriously dirty, and 
to put it vulgarly, they would “skin 
a flea for the sake of its hide.”” They 
carry suspicion of the stranger to 
extremes and look askance even at 
their next-door neighbor, so _ that 
whether you are French or foreign, if 
you are not Auvergnat, they have a 
doubt as to your right to be in Au- 
vergne. Yet they are a magnificent 
force for France. The statue of Ver- 
cingetorix dominates the principal 
“place” in Clermont Ferrand, and the 
country through which he led his con- 
quering armies has bred a stubborn 
race of men and women who, in peace 
and war, in town and country, work 
both well and intelligently. All the 
year round you can look across the 
wide plain of the Limagne and you will 
see them working, steadily, methodi- 
eally and harmoniously. They are 
what M. Jean Richepin calls bons 
routiniers, for their land is cut up into 
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small holdings and motor-culture is not 
much practised. There is more of art 
than science in their way of doing 
things, and the results seem to point 
to Nature’s appreciation. They are 
at one with the sun, the wind, and the 
rain, and not a blade of grass or an 
ear of corn is wasted. Now, in time of 
war, the old men, the women, and 
the children are doing all the work, 
and every square yard of their land is 
under cultivation. They grow im- 
mense quantities of cozn and beet root, 
two of the most precious products of 
the land. Their geese are famous, 
and in the mountains, as in the moun- 
tains of the Dauphiné, the cattle in- 
dustry is immense. The oxen work in 
the furrows, led, in these days, by 
quite small children. They do all the 
draught wock of the farm and are even 
harnessed to furniture vans or used as 
saddle horses by peasant women who 
have long journeys to do. Their slow- 
moving, mild-eyed majesty is one of 
the great features .of agricultural 
France today, and there is no posses- 
sion in which the peasant takes greater 
pride than in that of a fine team of oxen 
whose value can be anything from 
2000 franes to 6000 francs. 

Very different in type and spirit are 
the peasants of Anjou and the Vendée. 
Here you find a gentler breed of men 
and a more domestic type of women. 
Many of the customs of Royal France 
still obtain among them and they still 
speak of their particular seigneur as 
not’ maitre. They are religious, well 
mannered, hard working, and inclined 
to call that man happy who has his 
quiver full of children. Before the 
war, the women did not do the heavy 
work on the farms, but found plenty 
to keep them busy in the care of the 
house, the dairy, and the poultry yard. 
Since the war their lot is less easy, and 
with the rest of their countrywomen on 
the land, they have had to shoulder 
heavy burdens. A good many refugees 
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from the Meuse drifted into Anjou 
and the Vendée in the first year of the 
war, and it is recorded of the peasants 
that they offered them food and some- 
times lodging, but never money. The 
love of the sou and the possibility of 
converting it into gold is as much 
theirs as it is that of the peasants of a 
ruder exterior, and it is in this dis- 
trict that the sous were held up by the 
peasants to such an extent that card- 
board money had to be issued. 

The Vendéan farmer is a “pleasant 
fellow’ and in these days you meet 
him in hospitals all over the country, 
for he is fighting hard. He is quiet, 
courteous, patient and willing to talk. 
His thoughts are always with his wife 
and children on his beloved land, and 
although he has the fine, warlike spirit 
of the chouan in him, he is essentially 
a man of peace. He speaks well of his 
‘pastors and masters’’ and is not very 
violent against those set in authority 
over him who are of a different way of 
thinking from himself; he finds com- 
fort in his church and clings to the 
traditions of his forefathers. He never 
fights better than when he is led by 
his own seigneur, and it is a consolation 
to him, as he lies wounded, to know 
that his wife and children can always 
go to the “chateau” for help and advice 
if they need it. 

The relations between the peasants 
and the aristocracy in the Vendée are 
quite of the old order, and although 
the old customs are gradually dying, 
they linger in the villages like evening 
shadows and soften the thoughts to a 
tender melancholy. It is still the cus- 
tom for peasant parents to consult the 
“ehateau” about the choice of a hus- 
band or wife for their son or daughter 
and in a few places the chatelaine even 
now gives her arm to the bride on her 
wedding day. 

It is typical of the peasant character 
that these pious Vendéans have also a 
very sturdy, commonsense, material 
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spirit which allows them always to 
keep one eye on the main chance, and 
inclines them to behave to every man 
in matters of business as if he were a 
thief, although he may have proved 
himself to be an honest man many a 
time. The landowners, who appre- 
ciate and smile over the peasant’s 


- peculiarities and his ways of protecting 


himself against the wiles of his neighbor, 
tell good stories of how they go about 
their campaign. On one estate it is 
the landowner’s custom to have a 
yearly sale of wood, which allows the 
peasants to buy their fuel on the spot 
and at a reasonable price. Incident- 
ally, he also provides a very generous 
luncheon for his peasant purchasers, 
but it is understood between him and 
them that no word of refreshment 
should be mentioned until the business 
of the day be done. Otherwise, he 
knows quite well that he would be 
suspected of bribing them and of try- 
ing to get the better of them in their 
deal. Nothing of this is said of course, 
but all is understood, and when the 
time comes to enjoy the good fare 
waiting for them, their appetites are 
all the keener for having been held 
in check. 

Not unlike the soft-tongued Ange- 
vins and the pleasant Vendéans are the 
people who live in a little village in 
the Basses Pyrénées, a village with a 
beautiful name, looking over rich and 
smiling valleys to the mountains be- 
yond. They are a happy little com- 
munity, and their serenity, though 
clouded by the war, is not disturbed. 
They go about their daily work with 
gently resigned spirits, and M. le 
Curé, who lives in a white-walled, 
vine-covered little house, administers 
mass to them in a church of the 
eleventh century, protected by a splen- 
did and venerable oak from the storms 
and winds of winter. There is no 
fairer spot in France, and the people 
are as kindly as the climate in which 
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they live. They smile when they 
meet you and they sing as they work. 
They are pious but tolerant. The men 
are handsome, the women beautiful. 
They carry the pitcher to the well on 
their heads and walk with a stately 
step. Every house has its little cross 
of holy buwis over its front door, hung 
there on the Eve of St. John and not 
removed until a twelve-month later, 
when a fresh one takes its place. 
Fields of corn and maize bring in rich 
harvests to these peasant people and 
their vineyards yield them good wine. 
You see the men and the maidens 
treading the wine-press gaily in the 
vintage time, while older men and 
women watch the juice trickle slowly 
into a wooden tub from which it is 
measured into barrels: half for the 
peasant, half for the landowner; for 
here, as in so many parts of France, 
the farms are let on the half-and-half 
arrangement and expenses and profits 
are shared. 

There are no more interesting peas- 
ants in France than those of the Basses 
Pyrénées, and the study of their 
manners, customs, and traditions is an 
endless one. Their houses are pictur- 
esque and have some claims to archi- 
tectural beauty with their black timber 
and whitewashed walls. Their furni- 
ture, like that of the peasants every- 
where, except perhaps in Brittany, is 
scanty, for, as Balzac said: ‘The 
peasant restricts himself to the neces- 
saries of life in his house’; and the 
picture which he gives of a peasant 
kitchen would apply to the great 
majority of peasant homes in France. 
A table, wooden chairs, an immense 
and finely carved oak cupboard, one 
bed or more; the beams of the ceiling 
hung with bacon and bunches of 
onions; the floor just beaten earth; 
a scarcity of cooking and eating 
utensils, and an absolute dearth of 
ornament, but not a bad supply of 
linen. It is not luxury, but where 


the women are good housewives it can 
be comfor:able. 

By grouping three of the Depart- 
ments in this district together it is 
possible to get a general idea of the 
women who at present are almost en- 
tirely responsible for the cultivation 
of the land. The Landaises are honest, 
hard-working, clean-living women, with 
a strong sense of economy which some- 
times runs into greed. They are 
religious and patriotic and very fond 
of their husbands and children. The 
Béarnaises have all the qualities of the 
Landaises, with an added frankness in 
their nature. They are less ardently 
Catholic and in some parts of the De- 
partment the Protestant element is 
pronounced. The Basquaise has im- 
proved during the war and has shown 
splendid courage and a pathetic resig- 
nation. By nature she is frivolous, 
ignorant, and not intelligent. She 
spoils her children, of whom she always 
has a great many, and is greedy and 
not kind to animals. Under the stress 
of sorrow her nature has grown much 
finer, and it is one of the most touch- 
ing things to hear her say of the loss 
of husband or son: “If we win, his 
death will have served its purpose.” 
There is no self-conscious sacrifice in 
her attitude and her simplicity is 
admirable. The beauty of the women 
in these districts is quite remarkable, 
and the Basque women, particularly, 
have an innate sense of color and 
music. In Béarn there is a little colony 
of golden-haired, blue-eyed women 
who are supposed to be the results of 
the passing of Wellington’s soldiers 
more than a hundred years ago. Their 
fair skin and bright hair are all the 
more noticeable in a country where 
everyone is dark and southern look- 
ing. The farther away you are from 
the towns the better the type of peas- 
ant, and when you get into the neigh- 
borhood of the fashionable watering- 
places many disillusions are in store 
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But in the heart of the 


for you. 
country, where the women and chil- 
dren work on the land with the men 
and the old customs between landlord 
and tenant remain much as they were 
a century ago, the impression is one of 
the most beautiful and dignified in 


France. The soil is extraordinarily 
fertile and it is not unusual to see the 
fields producing three crops at one 
and the same time: the maize will be 
ready for cutting, the haricots for 
gathering, and the turnips will be 
ready to dig up as soon as the first two 
crops have been gathered. Here, as 
elsewhere, the economy of the peasant 
shows itself in every detail. Only the 
head of the maize is cut off, and the 
straw is cut later for litter. The 
acorns are gathered for the pigs, the 
geese feed in the stubble, and of every 
natural product of the land it may be 
said that what is not used is not worth 
using. One of the old customs which 
still obtains is that of feeding the 
oxen by hand, ‘‘gorger les beufs’’ as 
they call it, and you see pictures of 
the time when it was the custom to 
have the stalls of the oxen adjoining 
the farm kitcher, with a communicat- 
ing opening through which the farmer 
could pass food to the beasts while he 
was taking his own supper on cold 
winter nights. Another old custom 
is the course aux vaches which takes 
place on the village green on public 
holidays or when there is an event of 
importance at the chateau, such as a 
wedding or the birth of a child. There 
is generally a house with a broad bal- 
cony conveniently near the green which 
serves as “grand stand”’ and there sit 
the élite. The sport is a little southern, 
very picturesque, and not cruel. Like 
all old customs of the kind it acts as a 
link of friendliness between the classes, 
and the landowners who live on their 
estates are very keen to encourage the 
continuance of all the traditional games 
as well as the traditional ways of work- 
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ing the land. They claim that such 
customs help to keep the people on the 
land by giving them something else to 
think about than work, which is at the 
same time a purely local distraction and 
not one which alienates them from 
their own village. 

Every Department of France will 
show special peasant characteristics 
and what has been said of Brittany, 
the Vendée, Auvergne, and the Pyré- 
nées would find a pendant in the 
stories of Touraine, Burgundy, Savoy, 
and the Vosges. But there are a few 
main traits which link all the French 
peasants together. They work hard 
and they save hard, even those of the 
exuberant south. Their very likeness 
to each other makes their different 
characteristics all the more striking 
and they only realize their kinship to 
the full when the country is in danger. 
Then they go as Frenchmen, one and 
all. A Landais will refuse to marry a 
Béarnaise, a Bourguignon may look 
down on the spicy dishes of the Midi, 
the northerner will be shocked at the 
way in which the southerner spends 
half his time with his wife and family 
in the café, and the southerner is 
horrified at the deep drinking of the 
northerner. The men of a white-wine 
country will never look:on wine that 
is red with anything but disdain, and 
the hardy women. of the Meuse will 
count the less energetic women of 
Tcouraine as a little soft. But when 
the need comes for a great national 
effort they make it in one fine har- 
monious gesture. The men go to fight, 
the women take their places on the 
land. All differences ace set aside and 
two things stand out clearly: France 
must be defended and the land must 
not be allowed to fall out of cultiva- 


tion. Whether they reason or not, 


who shall say? But they act and they 
act swiftly, for the terror of invasion 
is in their blood. A Frenchman said 
not long ago that the man who under- 
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stood the French peasant understood 
France, for in every Frenchman there 
is something of the peasant. Nothing 
proves the truth of this more than war, 
for the world sees then that the peasant 
is France. The soul of the nation lies 
in her soil, and the thinking men of 
France are anxiously turning their 
eyes to the problems which the soil 
presents today and _ will present 
tomorrow. 

The peasants have fallen on the 
fields of battle as corn before the 
sickle, and unless something is done 
to save those who remain and to re- 
place those. who have gone, the soil 
must suffer severely and France, the 
old France, peasant France, will fly 
with a broken wing for a very long 
time. That she will fly no one who 
knows her can doubt, but she needs 
help, and the science which has sought 
to destroy her must now be called upon 
to save her. Science and machinery 
must play a greater part in the future, 
and M. Jean Richepin, in his eloquent 
pleading for the land and the peasant 
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who tills it, recognizes this, but he 
makes a strong appeal that the art of 
the peasant shall not be overlooked 
or. in any way strangled. He says: 
“En agriculture, comme en toute chose, 
e’est toujours et quand méme, |’Art 
qui aura le pas sur la Science,’’ and he 
claims that it is the art of the peasant 
in his work which has brought him 
success. “No machine,” says M. 
Richepin, ‘‘is capable of giving a poem 
to the world, whereas the peasant 

. .”” but see what he says, this great 
lover of the peasant and his land: 
‘Labourer, rompre, fagonner la terre, 
en faire la matrice du grain, y verser 
les sues nécessaires & sa croissance, y 
donner accés & l’air, & la pluie, au 
soleil, et cela en temps voulu, avec le 
tact, le doigté, qu’il faut, c’est tout un 
poéme! La Science, & elle seule, ne 
saurait suffire ici. Et méme sans elle 
l’Art y serait suffisant. Longtemps il 
l’a prouvé, rien qu’avec ses bonnes 
routines. Béni soit notre paysan, qui 
en garde la tradition, et dont la 


charrue a une 4me.”’ 
M. E. Clarke. 





THE FOREIGN LEGION. 


By tHe LATE CAPTAIN VERE SHORTT. 


Most people in this country know 
that France, in addition to her con- 
script army, maintains a force of 
foreign troops or mercenaries—if, in- 
deed, men can be called mercenaries 
who give their military services for 
the sum of rather less than one penny 
per diem. La Légion Etrangére, or, as 
it is called in Britain, the Foreign 
Legion of the French army, a per- 
manent part of the 19th French Army 
Corps, is a lineal descendant of the 
famous Irish brigade of Louis the 
Fourteenth. 

First of all I wish to disabuse my 
readers’ minds of the idea that there 
is anything romantic or, to coin a 
word, ‘‘Ouidaesque’”’ about the Foreign 
Legion, because nothing could be 


farther from the truth. The Foreign 
Legion is much like any other body of 
professional soldiers, with the differ- 
ence that -the men are drawn from all 
nations. Roughly speaking, the com- 
position of the Legion is as follows: 
About 25 per cent were Germans— 
mostly deserters from the frontier 
garrisons; about 25 per cent are 
Frenchmen, some of whom have 
entered the corps from pure love of 
adventure and soldiering, some be- 
cause they were out of work and 
starving, and some because they were 
in trouble of some sort; and about 
50 per cent of other nations—Span- 
iards, Italians, Turks, Belgians, and 
a few English. Of course, many of 
these men were of good social position, 
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but certainly not the great majority. 
The Legion asks no questions, and a 
man can call himself what he likes. I 
have known men forget to answer to 
their names, so new were they; but 
if it has done nothing else, it has 
given an opportunity to thousands of 
men who were “down.and out’? in 
their own country to recover at least 
their self-respect, and in hundreds of 
cases has opened a new and honorable 
career for them. 

The Foreign Legion consists of two 
regiments of about four thousand 
men each. Each regiment is divided 
into four battalions of about one 
thousand men each, which are again 
divided into four companies. The 
system is the “double company”’ one, 
as in most Continental armies. The 
officers consist of the colonel command- 
ing a regiment, with a_lieutenant- 
colonel under him, commandant (chef 
de bataillon), captain, lieutenant, and 
sous-lieutenant. Then there is another 
rank which is quite unknown in the 
British army—that of adjutant. or 
company sergeant-major. The adju- 
tant wears exactly the same uniform 
as a sous-lieutenant, with the excep- 
tion of a thin red silk cord braided 
into the gold lace on his cap. Each 
company is divided into four sections 
or pelotons, and is commanded by a 
captain (always a mounted officer), 
three subalterns, and an ‘adjutant. 
The non-commissioned officers are 
sergeant-major, sergent-fourrier or 
quartermaster-sergeant, sergeant, and 
corporal, all of whom have much the 
same position and duties as in the 
British army, with the exception that 
they have the right to punish. For 
instance, a sergeant can, and very 
often does, give a man three days’ 
consigne, or confinement to precincts 
of barracks, without giving any reason, 
but simply stating in his report: “Gave 
the legionary A. B. three days’ con- 
signe. If the sergeant states the 


motif, or reason, for the punishment, 
the case goes on to the captain of the 
company, who will probably increase 
the punishment to fourteen days’ 
salle de police, or guard-room, and 
send the case on to the commandant, 
who will alter it to twenty-eight days’ 
prison, and send it on to the general 
commanding the division, who will 
refer the case to a court-martial, which 
may sentence the man to years of 
imprisonment or to service in a penal 
battalion. Thus it will be seen that 
the right to punish is a very real and 
terrible power to give to a man in 
a subordinate position. Personally 
speaking, I think this system is 
wrong; but on this question I am 
quite aware that I have _ the 
majority of French officers against 
me. 

A word as to these same punish- 
ments—I mean the ordinary regi- 
mental ones—may not be out of place. 
People in Britain and elsewhere have 
been shocked and horrified by lurid 
stories of punishments inflicted on 
soldiers in the Foreign Legion. Now, 
whether there is or is not a substratum 
of truth in these stories as applied to 
men in the disciplinary battalions I 
should not like to say. I have heard 
stories of men in these regiments being 
put en crapaudine—that is, tied wrist 
to ankle backwards, which is a form 
of torture, and very severe torture; 
or being immured in “‘silos’’ or grain- 
pits; but I have never heard of these 
punishments being inflicted on men 
of the Foreign Legion except in one 
case. That was an Italian legionary 
who struck a non-commissioned officer 
while on active service. By all the 
laws of the French army there is only 
one punishment for an offense of this 
kind—death; but by some extraor- 
dinary chance—I think it was owing 
to the extreme provocation received— 
the man got off with six hours’ crapau- 
dine, of which he did three, and those 
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three hours were sufficient to lay him 
up for six weeks. 

All stories of men being kept en 
crapaudine for days may be dismissed 
as inventions. No man could live 
through the punishment. The ordi- 
nary punishments inflicted are con- 
signe, or confinement to barracks, with 
extra fatigue duty, salle de potice, or 
guard-room,.and -prison. In extreme 
cases incorrigibles are sent to the dis- 
ciplinary battalions, or viribi, as they 
are called in the French army. The 
discipline in the Foreign Legion is 


strict, as it must be in_ such 
a force, but neither: brutal nor 
unjust. 


A man can join the Foreign Legion 
anywhere in France, andiat almost any 
age, provided that lhe is physically 
sound. On joining he is given a ticket 
for Marseilles, where he proceeds with- 
out any supervision whatever. If 
possible, men are sent in parties; but 
if there are not enough recruits to 
form one, they are often sent singly 
or in pairs. Arrived at Marseilles, the 
men are usually kept at Fort St. Jean 
until there are enough to form a small 
party, when they are forwarded by 
steamer to Oran under the charge of a 
non-commissioned. officer. From Oran, 
if drafted to the first regiment, they 
are sent to Sidi-bel-Abbés; and if to 
the second, to Séida. It is rather 
funny to see a batch of recruits arrive. 
Most of them have sold their civilian 
clothes at Marseilles, and consequently 
turn up in a most extraordinary mix- 
ture of garments. I have seen a man 
arrive in a dress-coat, or, rather, half 
a dress-coat (he had had an argument 
with a friend about the ownership of 
a packet of cigarettes), a pair of blue 
dungaree trousers, no boots (he Had 
lost them at cards in the train), and 
an overcoat! Poor fellow! he was an 


excellent soldier, and got quick pro- 
motion; 
years, 


he was a sergeant in two 
and got brained by an 
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Arab mace in the fight at Ain Sefra. 

On joining the Legion a man gives 
in his civil clothes, which are de- 
stroyed, and receives his kit, which 
consists of a capote, or long blue-gray 
collarless overcoat, one blue double- 
breasted tunic, two pairs of red 
trousers, three shirts, three pairs of 
white trousers for fatigue and summer 
wear, and a képi; also belts, rifle, 
bayonet, etc., and two pairs of boots. 
These are probably the best, as they 
are certainly the most expensive, boots 
used by any army in the world. The 
contract price is about twenty-three 
frances (19s. 2d.) a pair. This is abso- 
lutely necessary, as for the marching 
the Legion has to do cheap boots would 
be useless. No socks are worn; in 
place. of these the men use chaussettes 
Russes, or Russian socks—so called, 
I believe, because they are neither 
Russian nor socks, but squares of 
greased linen folded over the feet. I 
have used them myself many times, 
and can testify that they are excellent 
things to march in. The uniform is 
precisely the same as that of the 
French line, with the exception that 
on the collar and tunic, instead of the 
usual regimental number, the Legion 
carry a grenade; that the epaulets are 
green with @ red fringe instead of all 
red; and that every soldier in the 
Foreign Legion wears a blue woolen 
sash folded many times round his 
waist over his tunic, to act as a 
cholera-belt. According to regulations, 
this sash is worn on all occasions, even 
on fatigue duty. With the officers it 
is replaced by a sort of waistcoat of 
thesame clothas the tunic.: The officers’ 
trousers are worn very full over the hips 
and tight round the ankles, as is the 
imvariable rule in theearmy of Africa. 
In fact, some of the younger officers 
look extremely grotesque, as they go 
to inordinate lengths in fullness of. 
trousers and size of képi. The latter, 
for some obscure reason, is supposed 
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to increase in smartness in direct 
proportion to its size. 

The Legion exists primarily for two 
purposes: to fight and to march. 
When neither of these is to be done 
the men are put to road-making. 
Quite 80 per cent of the roads in 
Algeria and almost all the barracks 
have been built by the Legion; but 
the ability to march is the Legion’s 
great pride. The ordinary day’s 
march is forty kilometres, or nearly 
thirty miles. This is done in all 
sorts of temperatures, from normal 
to one hundred degrees Fahrenheit in 
the shade, each man carrying a pack 
of over sixty pounds weight.. There 
is none of the smartness of a British 
regiment’s march about the Legion. 
The men keep their section, and that 
is about all that can be said. Some- 
times one sees a strong man at the 
end of a day’s march carrying two or 
even three rifles. The men are march- 
ing anyhow, and would, I fancy, to a 
British officer seem to be utterly out 
of hand. This would be a mistake. 
The officers do not care how the men 
march, but march they must, and be 
fighting fit at the end of that march. 
There is no such thing as falling out. 
To do so (on the Sahara stations at 
least) is to invite a cruel death at the 
hands of the Arabs. The system of 
march, as laid down in the regulations, 
is one hour’s march, five minutes’ rest, 
and this is strictly adhered to. 

Some years ago there was a case of 
a major who took his battalion for 
one of these marches. For some 
reason or other the men’s marching 
was not up to his standard; so when 
they returned to quarters he ordered 
the officers to fall out, and then kept 
the men doubling round the parade- 
ground until about twenty dropped 
from sheer exhaustion, the others 
being almost in like case. I am glad 
to be able to state that as the upshot 


of this affair he was put on half-pay. 
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There is a sort of unwritten law in 
the Legion that a retreat—if such a 
regrettable necessity should oceur— 
shall be carried out at the slowest 
walk possible. I once asked the reason 
of this, and was told that three- 
quarters of the men had run once, 
either from their creditors or their 
wives, and that once was quite enough 
for any man to run! Certainly the 
legionary is not an adept at retreat. 
Eleven times in eleven great battles 
have whole companies of the Legion 
refused to obey the order to retreat, 
and died to the last man where they 
stood. How many other troops, con- 
script or professional, can point to the 
same record? 

The great difference between the 
Foreign Legion and the rest of the 
French army is the strength of the 
esprit de corps in the former. In the 
national army of France esprit de 
corps is repressed as much as possible, 
and esprit d’armée is sedulously fos- 
tered. When an officer in the French 
army is promoted he is always trans- 
ferred to another regiment, generaily 
as far away as possible from his old 
one. A man cannot get up much 
enthusiasm for a regiment in which 
he knows that at most he will pass 
only a few years, and which he looks 
forward to leaving, as it means su- 
perior rank and increased pay. In 
the Legion an officer knows that, 
almost always, once a_ légionnaire, 
always a légionnaire, and so he develops 
a very strong esprit de corps; and the 
same holds good of the rank and file. 
This shows itself in the superior chic, 
or smartness, of the legionary to the 
linesman. The French piou-piou, or 
infantry soldier, is one of the most 
slovenly-looking soldiers in the world, 
while the legionary is just the reverse. 
A man of the Legion will spend a 
couple of hours ironing a crease in his 
white trousers with the edge of a tin 
cup before going into town! 
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The life in the Foreign Legion, when 
not varied by spells of hard work, 
marching, or fighting, is apt to be 
monotonous to a terrible degree; 
therefore it is not surprising that 
many of the men drink, and drink 
hard. This may seem surprising 
when one considers their pay—a little 
less than one penny per day; but it 
must be remembered that many of the 
men are in receipt of money from 
home, and that in any case liquor in 
Algeria is ridiculously cheap. For a 
penny nearly a quart of fiery Algerian 
wine can be got, for sevenpence a 
pint of absinthe, and for fivepence a 
pint of bapedi, or fig spirit. Cigarettes 
can be procured at about a penny for 
twenty. Also, there is a very old 
custom in the Legion which forbids 
a man to “faire Suisse’’ (“do a Swiss’’), 
which means to drink alone, under any 
circumstances. If a man has only a 
penny, and thinks he would like some 
wine, he has to look for someone else 
to share it with him; and, human 
nature being what it is, he generally 
picks on some one who has another 
penny to buy more wine when the 
first supply is finished. In this way 
a man will often drink more than he 
had any intention of doing. 

One idea which people in Britain 
seem to have is that the cantiniére, or 
lady canteen-keeper, is a trim damsel 
in a neat uniform, who exercises a 
refined and elevating influence on the 
brutal and _ licentious soldiery by 
whom she is surrounded. I regret to 
say that this idea is a delusion. All 
the canteen-keepers with whom I have 
been brought in contact have been 
ample ladies of mature years and for- 
bidding presence. Some of them had 
mustaches, and without exception they 
all possessed a vocabulary calculated 
to paralyze an ordinary man, and even 
to cause the boldest legionary to turn 
pale, or, rather, blush. This is not 
an easy feat. 
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Now, this cheapness of drink, and 
especially of absinthe, leads to a 
disease which I believe is peculiar to 
the French army in Africa. This 
disease is known as le cafard. The 
cafard is a small beetle which spends 
its time pushing balls of dirt about, 
and men who suffer from cafard say 
they feel as if they had one in their 
head. I think myself it may be 
described as an aggravated case of 
“blue hump” bred of dullness and dis- 
gust of life. In any case, it is fearfully 
common in the Legion. It may lead 
to anything from a mad freak without 
any seeming motive to an equally 
motiveless homicide. If a man sits on 
his cot, looking straight in front of 
him and speaking to no one, that man 
requires watching. He may come out 
of his cafard, or quite possibly he-may 
seize his bayonet and stab the nearest 
man, run amuck, and eventually have 
to be shot down like a mad dog. 

Another result of the hard work and 
monotony is desertion, or, as it is 
called in the Legion, going en pompe. 
Men very seldom get away. In the 
settled parts of Algeria there is a 
standing reward of twenty-five francs 
for each deserting legionary brought 
in, and on the Saharan stations cap- 
ture by Arabs means torture and 
death. On these stations photos of 
the bodies of legionaries who have 
been captured by the Arabs are hung 
in the barrack-rooms to discourage 
intending deserters. This does not 
render the Arabs popular with the 
Legion, and accounts for the merci- 
less nature of the small fights which 
constantly take place in the south of 
Algeria. 

The Foreign Legion, as at present 
constituted, was raised in 1831, and 
since that date has taken an honorable 
part in every war which France has 
fought. It has been commanded in 
turn by some of the most celebrated 


soldiers of France, among others 
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Marshal M’Mahon and Generals Can- 
robert, Bazaine, and De Négrier. Its 
losses have been enormous. Two 
thousand men of the Legion were 
lent to Spain in the Carlist war for a 
consideration of eight hundred thou- 
sand frances (which was never paid), 
and of these five hundred returned to 
Algeria starving and in rags. It will 
never be known how many of the 
Legion have left their bones in the 
swamps of Indo-China and Madagas- 
car, but they must number many 
thousands. 

Probably every known profession 
and trade is represented in the Foreign 
Legion. The officers’ mess and other 
buildings at Sidi-bel-Abbés were de- 
signed, built, and decorated by legion- 
aries. At that time one company alone 
yielded seven men who were qualified 
architects. There is a legend in the 
Legion to the effect that in the Mexi- 
can war the authorities wished to hold 
a High Mass in the Cathedral in 
Mexico City. The local clergy refused 
to have anything to do with this 
scheme, and the French authorities 
were in despair. At last a man was 
found in the Legion who announced 
that he had been an Archbishop, and 
was one still unless he had been un- 
frocked! Inquiries were made, the 
man’s story was proved to be true, 
and he conducted Mass, going back 
to his duty afterwards. 

The term of enlistment for the 
Legion is five years, and at the end of 
his service the legionary receives a 
suit of plain clothes, a ticket for any 
town in France he wishes, and a frane 
a day for subsistence. On arrival at 
his destination he usually finds him- 
self penniless in an already overstocked 
labor market, and as often as not 
goes straight to the nearest recruiting 
office and re-enlists in the Legion. 

The Foreign Legion, contrary to 
general belief, is not a regiment of 
criminals, but a body of men in the 


main good, honest soldiers, who are 
worked very hard for miserable pay. 
The shooting: of the Legion is the best 
in the French army, and it does not 
stand to reason that desperate crimi- 
nals would be trusted with ball 
cartridge for musketry or any other 
purpose. The motto on the Legion’s 
colors is, ‘“‘Honneur, Valeur, Disci- 
pline” (“‘Honor, Bravery, Discipline’), 
and it may be confidently stated, 
without fear of contradiction, that in 
its eighty-five years of existence the 
Legion has lived up to its motto. 

In connection with the recent ex- 
pansion of the Foreign Legion, the 
Paris newspapers stated that in the 
early days of the war eight thousand 
Italians, inspired by the example of 
Ricciotti Garibaldi, joined this force. 
The Swiss, like the Americans, num- 
bered four thousand five hundred, and 
the Russians nearly four thousand, 
besides Poles, Alsace-Lorrainers, Czechs, 
Armenians, and Syrians. 

Much interest was arouse’? by the 
announcement made at the beginning 
of last September that the King had 
approved of the reinstatement of John 
Ford Elkington in the rank of lieuten- 
ant-colonel, with his previous seniority, 
in consequence of his gallant eonduct 
while serving in the ranks of the 
Foreign Legion of the French army. 
Colonel Elkington, on 14th September 
1914, had been cashiered by sentence 
of a general court-martial after thirty 
years’ service in the Royal Warwick- 
shire Regiment. He at once joined the 
Foreign Legion under his own name. 
“It was hard work,” he said to a 
correspondent, “and we were nearly 
always in the thick of it. I had to 
take things as they came, and three 
weeks after I had enlisted I was at. the 
front. It was not new to me, and J 
did not need training. Many of the 
men of the Legion wore medals— 
medals of all the wars for the last 
twenty years. I could not wear mine, 
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even if I had wanted to; I was cash- 
iered, and had no right to them any 
longer.” A friend sent him a copy 
of Rudyard Kipling’s poem, Jf, which 
he carried in his pack on many a long 
march through France. He read it in 
bivouac and in the trenches, and he 
said, ‘It pulled me through the bad 
times.”” A clever American surgeon 

Chambers’s Journal. 
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named Wheeler also became a helpful 
friend, and when they went into action 
both fell together. Colonel Elkington 
spent ten months in hospital at 
Grenoble, where a damaged leg was 
operated on eight times, and eventu- 
ally saved. The Croix de Guerre was 
afterwards conferred upon him for 
bravery at the front. 
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No. 489.—A cornelian ring engraved 
with a woman’s head, probably antique, 
brass setting. 

This is how the item is entered in 
the old catalogue—the ring lies care- 
lessly in the corner of a long dusty 
glass case; near is a fragment of an 
Etrusean necklace, the fine filigree 
work broken into shreds; occupying 
the center of the case is a shriveled 
and half unwrapped mummy ofa sacred 
ibis and another object of horror, the 
dried head of a Maori chief with hard 
painted cheeks and long tufts of coarse 
black hair. 

If anyone should chance to glance 
here, the interest of these ghastly 
relics would obscure that of the 
cornelian ring, dull under the dust, 
with the setting dirty and tarnished. 
Yet once it played a part in a tale at 
once romantic and pleasant—once it 
was bright and polished and handled 
by youthful fingers and treasured as an 
antique fresh from the new ploughed 
vineyards of the Roman Campagna, 
though a later judgment considered its 
pretensions doubtful, and the label is 
dubious. 

This is the story of the cornelian ring. 

The date is the date of the one Eng- 
lish Regency. The scene is first in 


Kent, and the curtain goes up on the 
figure of a young girl walking along the 
terrace of a fine old manor-house. 

She was a young girl, not more than 
twenty, and pleasing as any fair Eng- 
lishwoman of her breed and age, slen- 


der, erect, self-composed, delicate fea- 
tured, with wide gray eyes more than 
a little discontented in expression. 

Her name was Ruth Fairfax, and as 
she had been destined for her cousin’s 
bride ever since she was a little child, 
and his name was Basil; some fantasy 
had shortened her name into Rue. 

Basil and Rue they had always been 
as children playing together—Basil 
and Rue at the formal betrothal and 
during the few months of their position 
as serious lovers. 

And they were Basil and Rue to 
each other now when they wrote to 
each other—he from London, she 
from Featherstonehaugh Manor-house, 
which she had never left in all her life. 

Nor was she ever intended to leave 
it—she had been bred with that one 
idea—that she was to be the wife of 
Basil and the mistress of the Manor. 

Early an orphan, Basil’s mother had 
brought her up, and her not incon- 
siderable fortune had gone in acquiring 
fresh land round Featherstonehaugh 
and in improving the property which 
was one day to be hers, which was, in 
fact, partly hers now. 

And she loved the place with an 
ardent response to all the careful 
training she had received to love and 
revere it, with a keen sense of all the 
tradition it stood for, the fine life it 
was symbolic of, and she asked noth- 
ing better than the destiny prepared 
for her—to reign over Featherstone- 
haugh as she had been taught to reign. 
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She looked over the noble sweep of 
lawn broken by magnificent beech and 
yew trees, that extended to the great 
iron gates, then glanced up at the 
house, built under the Tudors and 
turreted, and now stately under a 
sombre June sky. 

Then she skirted the wide terrace 


and walked rapidly and gracefully to 


the back of the mansion. 

There a simple garden brought its 
sweetness to the very arched door- 
ways of the dwelling; there were no 
exotic flowers, only those blooms that 
had flourished here almost as long as 
the Featherstonehaughs themselves— 
large Canterbury bells of a pale shell 
pink, Jacob’s ladder, purple and white 
sweet-williams, bushes of lavender, 
pink poppies, azure cornflowers, and 
the tall spikes of white lilies yet in bud. 

And behind this border grew the 
roses, now in full glory, heavy crimson 
blooms amid deep crimson foliages, 
roses with sulphur hearts, blush roses 
with sea-green leaves, and rambling 
roses of white and crimson, minute 
and multitudinous among the fine 
trails of green. 

Among these roses walked a tall lady, 
snipping the faded flowers into a rush 
basket that she carried on her arm. 

’ She wore a shawl over her gown of 
black and white striped taffetas and a 
frilled muslin cap fastened under her 
chin. 

At the girl’s approach she turned 
towards her a fine, thin and deter- 
mined face. 

Rue came and stood beside her; 
neither spoke; there was something 
ominous in this silence, as was some- 
thing ominous in the gray sky and chill 
wind of this June day. 

The elder lady used her scissors 
vigorously, and the girl watched with 
the intentness of preoccupation the 
heavy heads of the roses fall onto the 
moist ground. 

Presently she stooped and began 


picking them up and placing them in 
the basket on her aunt’s arm. 

Lady Featherstonehaugh glanced at 
her serious face and spoke. 

‘You heard from Basil this morning?” 

Rue answered as if replying to a 
challenge. 

“Yes.” 

“And I was not told?” 

“T was awaiting an opportunity of 
telling you, Aunt Ellen.” 

“You have it now.” 

The lady dropped the scissors into 
the basket and stood facing her niece, 
who had flushed at the cold tones direct- 
ed to herso haughtily. But her tonealso 
was resolute and calm as she replied: 

“Tt is time Basil returned.” 

“T know that.’’ Lady Featherstone- 
haugh spoke frankly but with the same 
coldness. 

‘“‘He must come back.”’ 

Rue pronounced the words with 
energy; the skirt of the dark close 
gown was ruffled by the wind, her fair 
hair blown across her brow; she looked 
very resolute, and, in a _ delicate 
manner, strong. 

The elder woman eyed her keenly. 

“Can you make him come back?”’ 

Rue answered slowly. 

‘“No—nor can you, Aunt Ellen’; 
then, reluctantly facing a contemptu- 
ous truth, ‘He cares no more for either 
of us—nor for Featherstonehaugh.”’ 

Basil’s mother stood as one outraged; 
she was speechless at this tearing aside 


of the veil she had hung before reality, © 


at this ruthless leveling of the defenses 
her love had built round her son. 

Looking at her Rue was stirred into 
passion. 

“Please let us help each other! Please 
let me tell you how it is—he gambles.”’ 

Rigid his mother answered. 

“T know—all young men do.”’ 

Rue was unflinching. 

“He plays high—and loses.”’ 

‘‘We can afford some losses.” 

‘““Not these losses.”’ 
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Lady Featherstonehaugh shivered 
and glanced up at the clouded sky. 

‘What has he written to you?” she 
demanded on a note of surrender. 

“That he loses—and worse than 
money.” 

“He stakes?”’ 

Rue’s eyes weré dark; she answered 
with a certain fierceness. 

“He begins to stake Featherstone- 
haugh.”’ 

The elder lady set her lips and her 
brow in frowning lines; she stood erect 
before the blow of a horrible suspicion 
confirmed. Just for a moment she 
was on the defensive, excuses, even 
denials, on her lips, the life-long spirit 
of devotion refusing to be utterly 
quenched, even at this moment, which 
was but the climax of long weeks of 
trial and suspense. 

Then, under the straight glance of 
the girl, a glance which was singularly 
fearless and ardent, she surrendered. 

“Yes, Rue,” she said, and her voice 
sounded oldand uncontrolled. ‘‘Youare 
quite right—something must be done.”’ 

But there was a hopeless sound in 
her words, as if she said “What can 
two women do against a man, who is 
at once their lord and their beloved?”’ 

Rue took her arm very gently and 
relieved her of the basket of dead roses, 
and the two erect, yet pitiful, figures 
passed from under the shadow of the 
gray sky into the shadow of the ancient 
house. 

In the tapestried drawing-room, 
proudly kept unchanged through all 
changes of taste and mode, they faced 
each other and their trouble. 

“Tt is Lord Muskerry,”’ said Rue. 

Lady Featherstonehaugh bowed her 
head. 

“T have realized that,’’ she answered. 

Her manner was quite meek, the 
manner of one towards another who has 
shown the courage he himself has lacked. 

“That man,” continued the girl 
with emphasis, ‘‘has Basil by the throat 
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—he will get every penny from him— 
and every rood of Featherstonehaugh.”’ 
Basil’s mother was dumb; she was 
hardly prepared for this extreme facing 
of the situation; Basil was Basil—to be 
adored and reverenced—“my son’’ and 
“master of Featherstonehaugh,’’ yet 
the energy and decision of the younger 
woman silenced this tradition and this 
pride; deep in her stalwart heart Basil’s 
mother was afraid; she kept her hands 
tight locked in her lapand looked at Rue 
with an intensity that grew piteous. 

Rue looked at the window; the 
clouds had broken now and a fine rain 
fell on the swaying flowers; the hori- 
zon began to glow a luminous color of 
pearl, and in rifts in the clouds shafts 
of light gleamed against which the 
rain looked like a veil of diamonds. 

“Tt is Lord Muskerry,’”’ repeated 
the girl; her figure in the blue gown, 
straight, tight and showing the limbs, 
the elegant feet in the white stockings 
and black sandals looked incongruous 
against the old massive oak chair built 
to frame ruff and wimple, stomacher 
and farthingale. 

‘He has been in the hands of Lord 
Muskerry,”’ she added, ‘‘ever since he 
went to London—’twas his first friend 
—his ruin.” 

“Tt is with Lord Muskerry he 
plays?” the question came reluctantly. 

‘‘He himself admits it,’’ replied Rue; 
with scorn she quoted her lover’s 
letter, ‘‘ ‘Playing with my Lord Mus- 
kerry I have been unfortunate—I 
staked and lost some of the Haugh 
Woods.’ That is what he said.” 

“The Haugh Woods!’ muttered 
Lady Featherstonehaugh. 

Rue proceeded with her indictment. 

“Betty Morton has written the 
same thing to me. She says her hus- 
band hears of Basil at all the night 
clubs—that he is in the foremost of 
every folly, every devilry in town— 
this has been going on for more than 
a year, Aunt Ellen.” 
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“For a year and three months—and 
two days, dear.”’ She had the date of her 
son’s departure engraved in her heart. 

“And during that time he has not 
once thought to visit us—his return 
is ever postponed—and our marriage 
is never referred to.” 

She turned her eyes on her aunt; 


she was very moved, the fair face was 


flushed—she was thinking of more than 
Basil, she was thinking of Feather- 
stonehaugh. 

“Are we going to wait here while he 
squanders and stakes the estate?”’ 

The elder lady looked at her in 
silence; she had no suggestion to 
make; she was so trained to inaction 
as the only dignified course for a 
woman that she could think of no 
alternative; her married life had been 
an admirable training in patience; the 
late Sir Basil had had so many faults 
that she had hardly been able to sup- 
press a sigh of relief at his demise; 
but he had not gambled beyond the 
ordinary trifling play of a gentleman. 
This was a new disaster—and threat- 
ened ruin—horrors impossible to con- 
template. 

“He could never gamble Feather- 
stonehaugh,”’ she broke out suddenly. 

“He has begun,” replied Rue. ‘This 
Lord Muskerry will suck him dry— 
do you think that he will be content 
with a portion of Haugh Woods? He 
will play for the whole estate.” 

“‘Impossible!’’ 

“It is very possible—larger estates 
than this have been lost this way.” 

‘‘Who is he, this Muskerry?”’ 

Rue’s clear eyes flashed hate. 

‘‘Who can he be? A greedy adven- 
turer—a penniless peer, a fribble of 
fashion—a rook on the outlook for 
such a pigeon as Basil! Who else?’ 

‘“‘Is there no one,’’ asked Lady Feath- 
erstonehaugh desperately, ‘‘who can 
save Basil? One of his father’s friends?” 

“Would he listen to them? You 
know he would not.”’ 
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“There must be some one.”’ 

“T know of no one.”’ 

‘‘But something must be done.”’ 

The girl raised her hand impulsively 
and put back her soft hair. 

“We must go to London,”’ she said. 

Amazement flushed the other lady’s 
face. 

‘“‘We? I have not been to town since 
Basil’s father died.” 

‘‘We must go now.”’ 

‘‘Where?”’ 

“To London—to the town house— 
to stay with Basil to—to fight Lord 
Muskerry.”’ 

Hope began to light the clouds of Lady 
Featherstonehaugh’s bewilderment. 

After all why should they not break 
through the tradition that as females 
they should wait decorously in the 
country till their lord pleased to return. 

“T believe that you are right, my 
dear,’’ she said and flushed. ‘‘Basil 
certainly needs us, and as he will not 
come to us, we must go to him.” 

Rue was thinking more of Feather- 
stonehaugh than of Basil. 

Before one rood of the manor fell 
into the hands of strangers she was 
prepared to make a valiant fight. 

Bending together with interlocked 
hands the women took counsel. 

It ended by Basil’s mother drawing 
the girl to her bosom and crying over 
her; Rue did not ery at all. 

Within the week they were ready to 
start; Sir Basil had had but a day’s 
notice of their arrival; his cousin did 
not wish to give him the chance to 
write putting them off with any excuse 
either specious or labored. 

They did not expect the warmest of 
welcomes; of late their correspondence 
had been cold and tinged with re- 
proach; he would be sure to suspect 
their motive in this sudden un- 
paralleled visit. 

He did indeed mark his displeasure 
by being out when they arrived at the 
town mansion. 
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This disturbed Rue very little; she 
took command of the household, 
established the new servants she had 
brought with her, then took the coach 
and went shopping with her aunt in 
the Haymarket and the adjacent 
fashionable streets. 

She was not indifferent to the trifle 
of clothes; she had never looked a 
country miss, and now she ordered the 
finest gowns she had ever worn with 
surety and taste. 

Lady Featherstonehaugh approved; 
she grew younger and less formal in 
this atmosphere; she almost enjoyed 
the constant spectacle of the chang- 
ing crowd, but Rue wished that she 
was back at Featherstonehaugh. 

Nothing distracted her from the one 
set purpose in her mind. 

That night Sir Basil returned so late 
that both the ladies were abed. 

The next morning his mother came 
into Rue’s room. 

The girl lay yet in the heavy old 
bed, shadowed by folds of silk curtains. 

“What, have you seen him?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“So early?”’ 

“He was up early—-I heard him 
come down—his voice on the stairs— 
I hurried down—he was going for a 
ride——” 

“To avoid us!”’ 

“He says he rides every morning.” 
Lady Featherstonehaugh still strove to 
defend him. 

‘‘What did he say?” 

“Oh— greetings —.surprise—he_ be- 
haved well—asked for you——”’ 

Rue was still unmollified. 

“Could he do less?’’ 

‘She slipped from the bed and stood in 
her long ruffled gown gazing at her aunt. 

“You do not looked pleased,” she 
said keenly. ‘‘He was changed?”’ 


Basil’s mother was startled. 

“How did you guess?”’ 

“I thought that he would be—lately 
his letters have changed.” 
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For a little they were silent; thu 
elder woman sat on the edge of the bed. 

“We shall never do anything with 
him,” she said sadly. 

“He is—so changed as all that?” 
demanded Rue frowning. 

“T am afraid so.”’ 

Rue said nothing more; she braced 
herself to meet this Basil, so changed 
that his mother spoke of it—changed 
indeed he must be! 

His betrothed had found him easy 
to deal with in the past, bright, laugh- 
ing, good humored, malleable—too 
malleable—now another and sinister 
influence had moulded him. 

Rue felt bitter towards London, very 
bitter towards Lord Muskerry. 

If Basil had remained at Feather- 
stonehaugh he would not have changed, 
but have remained the same dear lord, 
the center of their adoration and interest. 

That: day she did not see him; she 
armed herself with patience, surrounded 


" herself with such friends as there were 


in London, found out what she could 
of the formidable Lord Muskerry. 

She found that she had been mis- 
taken in her estimation of him; he 
was no fop of fashion, no starving 
adventurer, but a man of wealth and 
distinction; he had a reputation as a 
diplomat—would soon be in the Gov- 
ernment, so much even his enemies 
admitted, rake and gambler he might 
be, but this had never hindered his 
success nor smirched his reputation; 
he was spoken of as one destined to a 
notable career—compared to Boling- 
broke, was a wit, an author—a man 
certainly distinguished. 

Rue hated him the more. 

She had a capacity for hatred as 
some have for love; often she was 
surprised herself at the quick passion 
of her feelings against some person or 
object who wounded or vexed her; and 
Lord Muskerry had done both. 

For he had taken from her what was 
most peculiarly hers—her lover, and 
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was on the way to take from her her 
fortune and her home. 

The first meeting with Basil was 
one of perfect courtesy. 

He behaved with a frankness that 
was the most. perfect guard to his 
thoughts and feelings, and her manner 
had always been one of Jeasy reserve, 
even towards him. 

But while the two exchanged common- 
places in the great drawing-room of the 
town mansion, she asking after the Lon- 
don season, he after Featherstonehaugh, 
they were keenly regarding each other. 

It was almost the keenness of enemies 
—certainly it was a keenness free from 
all illusion and almost from kindness. 

He could not but approve her bloom, 
the glow of wind and sun in her cheeks, 
the clearness of her eyes, the abundant 
glossy hair looped round the high 
amber comb; her figure, not concealed 
by the close gown of tight silk, was 
too full for his taste, a freedom in her 
movements seemed boldness, her feet 
seemed large, though finely shaped, 
her hands were browned on the backs, 
he noticed the scars of rose thorns on 
her fingers—worse than all, she had 
now an air too composed, even too 
commanding for one who had become 
used to the adoration and thousand 
veiled flatteries of town ladies. 

He hesitated in his judgment, some- 
times considering her a beautiful wom- 
an, sometimes as one without charm. 

At least she was not the country 
miss, awkward and shy—it was equally 
certain that she was not a fine lady 
adept in the art of fascination. 

In Rue’s judgment there had been 
no hesitancy; even before their greet- 
ing hands had parted after the first 
alert glance she had said to herself— 
“‘He will not do.” 

As they sat side by side on the long 
yellow setteethis first swift verdict of 
hers was confirmed. 

His mother had said that he was 
changed. To Rue’s quicker perception 


he had not changed but matured; she 
realized, with a cruel pang, that all 
the faults she saw in him now were 
always there, latent but potent—his 
charm had become affectation, his 
weakness, before unconscious, now on 
guard, was veiled by an air of obsti- 
nacy. He was new no longer afraid of 
disregarding emotions he had been 
awed into holding sacred, nor ashamed 
to own his love of folly; he spoke 
with a shrug of his mother, with a 
sneer of Featherstonehaugh; his shal- 
lowness very completely aped the 
gentleman a la mode. His face had 
altered; the rosy freshness was changed 
into a thick pallor, becoming but un- 
healthy, the fullness of the lips and 
chin was emphasized, the eyes were 
heavy-lidded; he wore the extreme 
fashion, and carried himself with the 
air of a man who gives too much 
attention to his dress. 

“When are you returning home?” 
asked Rue—she used the last word 
with meaning; she saw that his vanity 
resented it. 

“Have you come to fetch me?” he 
parried. ‘Like a school dame after a 
truant?” 

She considered her reply. 

‘Well, perhaps,”’ she said slowly. 

He made a movement that he could 
not divest of impatience. 

“This is my mother!’ he exclaimed. 

“Nay, it was I, Basil.”’ 

“You?”. The enmity in his glance 
was unmistakable. 

“T want you to come back to Feath- 
erstonehaugh.”’ There was no flattery 
in her tones. 

Hespoke lightly to cover his vexation. 

“Do not be provincial, Rue. Men 
do not stay on their estates nowadays. 
London is the only place for a man of 
position.” 

“‘What will you do in London?” 

““Muskerry has promised to get me 
a Government place.” 

“And Featherstonehaugh?”’ 
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“My dear!’ His tone was a protest 
against her insistence. ‘‘The place has 
a very capable steward.” 

She locked her hands about her 
knees and her eyes were dark with 
earnestness. 

“You cannot afford this life, Basil.”’ 

He blushed from the tight folds of 
his muslin cravat to the curls of his 
carefully arranged hair. 

“You are gambling,” she proceeded. 
“You are beginning to sell the estate.”’ 

He curbed the haughty answer he 
desired to give; she was his cousin, 
would be his wife, and had a large 
money interest in his property, and 
she was not displeasing to him, nor 
was he in love with any other woman. 

Also considerations and a weak de- 
sire to have a confidant moved him to 
take her reproofs humbly. 

“In town one must gamble’’—his 
defense was voluble—‘‘you do not 
understand that yet, Rue. Muskerry 
is a great player—it is done at all the 
clubs; I have my way to make and 
cannot hang back. Muskerry is a 
patron worth having, he could send 
me to an Embassy in Europe. I thought 
you would like that, the life of foreign 
courts—as for the land, it is easily 
bought back—and the mortgages Ie 

“Mortgages?” she ‘cried; she had 
not thought of that. 

Reluctantly, yet with a certain relief 
he gave her the truth; yes, the es- 
tates were mortgaged—in part—every 
gentleman’s estates were, it meant 
nothing; yes, he had been to the 
Jews, it was incredible how money 
went in town, but a man had to, there 
was no making a career else. Why, 
she did not realize the state of things; 
everyone from the Regent downwards 
was in debt, it was the way things 
were done; the only alternative was 
to rot in the country, and he couldn’t 
do that—didn’t she understand? 

Rue understood; her calmness re- 
assured him; he left her affectionately 
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and promised to take her riding in his 
white and gilt phaeton that afternoon. 

Rue sat for a long while silent on the 
satin settee. 

She knew all that she needed to 
know now; this one interview had 
told her everything. 

Gambling, debts, mortgages—these 
words indicated, like signposts, a 
wilderness of folly. 

How far things had gone she did 
not need to know; it was obviously but 
a question of how long it took for 
Featherstonehaugh to slip through 
Basil’s loose fingers. 

Rue wept in sheer passion; her 
lover was gone. The boy of the past 
she might have loved, the man of the 
present never, and with her lover her 
future had vanished too—small chance 
had she now of reigning in Feather- 
stonehaugh as from her childhood she 
had been taught to reign. 

She went to Lady Featherstone- 
haugh, as one going to seek comfort 
from an ally, but Basil had been before 
her; he had spoken to his mother, 
made excuses, told half-truths, she 
was again wholly his; Rue felt herself 
shut out; here was one who would 
always adore Basil and listen to no 
evil of him; all would come right, she 
said, Basil was as other young men; 
let them wait without anxiety—after 
all, women should not interfere. 

Rue felt her blood flaming; like a 
poisoned dart her rage went out to 
Lord Muskerry—she wished that she 
could go and seek him—women were 
so chained... . 

Basil did not come to take her out 
that afternoon; in the evening she 
saw him intoxicated; she knew that 
this was merely fashion, that no man 
was.exempt, yet it increased her sense 


- of his carelessness and folly. 


Next day he dined at home; his 
mother, the decorous hostess, delighted 
to receive her son’s fashionable guests. 

Rue found herself in the window 
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embrasure ‘talking to a gentleman very 
quietly dressed in gray cloth. 

“You are new to London?” he asked 
her. 

“T understand London,” she replied. 

He looked at her with interest; he 
liked her carriage, her air of fearless- 
ness, her beautiful arms and shoulders 
—her gown of heavy white satin with 
borders of gold embroidery and gold 
cores under the bust showed no 
country taste; her robustness, which 
had repelled Basil, attracted him—it 
was like the perfume of clover, the 
fragrance of lavender and honey to 
one to whom these things had the 
charm of variety. 

“Tt is a little difficult to under- 
stand London,” he answered. 

“T know,” she answered him; and 
looked at him carefully and quite 
frankly. 

Dark he was and slender, of a type 
new to her, aquiline in feature, with 
large and powerful eyes, an air of great 
ease and perfect mastery of himself. 

He seemed amused and interested in 
others and absolutely self-assured; 
she thought there was more than a 
little of the devil in him—suddenly, 
on a quick intuition, she said ‘‘You are 
Lord Muskerry!’’ 

“‘Yes,”’ he said, “did you not hear 
my name when we were presented?” 

“No.” 

“‘Then—how did you guess?” 

“T do not know.” 

They looked at one another steadily, 
astonished at the interest each had 
for each. 

He had never considered Basil 
Featherstonehaugh with any particu- 
lar attention, nor gone beyond his first 
summary of him as another youngster 
from the country more or less foolish 
and more or less amusing. 

That his estates could not probably 
stand the strain of the rate he was 
living at, Lord Muskerry guessed, but 
that had been no matter of his; he 


knew too what Rue did not know, that 
Basil was a born gambler, difficult, 
if not impossible, to save. 

Now he was interested in the man 
because of the woman; this girl was 
not the type he had expected the 
young squire’s betrothed to be; he 
admired her—the kind of woman to 
help a man, he thought, but not such 
a man as Basil Featherstonehaugh. 

‘Are you long for town?” he asked. 

‘It depends upon the success I meet 
with,’”’ answered Rue; she continued 
to give him her keen attention; she 
thought of him as the most dangerous 
enemy, as such he held her with an 
endless interest. — 

He probed the frankness that pleased 
him. 

“Tf you succeed?” 

She flushed a little. 

“Sueceed in persuading Basil to 
return home,’’ she answered bluntly. 
‘‘We country folk, my lord, do well to 
keep away from London.” 

He looked amused. : 

“A rare sentiment and one that 
does credit to your intelligence, Miss 
Fairfax.” 

She continued, speaking rapidly, as 
if explaining her position and her 
motives: she had a desire to make 
herself very clear with this man. 

“Here, Sir Basil is nothing—in 
Featherstonehaugh he is something; 
he will never be distinguished in 
London, in Featherstonehaugh he is 
always a great man.” 

“You love the place,’’ said Lord 
Muskerry keenly. 

“Tt is,’ she answered proudly, “my 
home and my kingdom.” 

He was speaking to her seriously as 
if they had long known each other. 

‘“‘You realize he is entangled?” 

“Yes.” 

She dropped her glance and her lips 
trembled, for she wondered if it were 
much worse than she knew. 

“T think,” said Lord Muskerry eare- 
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lessly, ‘“‘that he is much embarrassed.” 

Rue suddenly turned on him, beat- 
ing her foot on the floor and speaking 
in a low accent of intense rage. 

“This is your doing, my lord!” she 
flung at him. ‘You have made this 
poor youth’s ruin your amusement— 
and now your boast!’’ 

Lord Muskerry was sincerely aston- 
ished; he laughed in her face. 

“You mistake. Sir Basil is a born 
gambler, he plays with any who will 
take his stakes——’”’ 

“‘You are his tempter,” returned she 
unappeased. 

He shrugged his shoulders, 
looked at her with narrowed eyes. 

“Make the request, Miss Fairfax, 
and I will never play with Sir Basil 
again.” 

But her pride was in arms; vanity 
and loyalty to Basil combined to lead 
her into a foolish action. 

She defied instead of conciliating. 

“Basil is no gambler, I know him. 
I do not need your lordship’s assist- 
ance.”’ 

The dark devil that had so often 
borne down his opponents leaped to 
his eyes. 

‘Would you challenge me, madam?” 
he asked very soft. 

“I. do not need your lordship’s 
assistance,’”’ she repeated; she told 
herself that this fire in her heart was 
hatred of the man, driving her into 
wildness. 

“You do not know Sir Basil,’ he 
said with an air of mocking. 

He held out his firm handsome right 
hand, which bore one ring, a cornelian 
in a brass setting. 

“You see this,” he continued, ‘‘an 
almost worthless thing though a pretty 
antique—but set in brass as I bought 
it in Italy?” 

“Well?” said she, breathing a little 
heavily but with eyes very coura- 
geously on his dark amused face. 

“Well, Sir Basil would stake, when 


and 
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he is in his madness of play, all Feath- 
erstonehaugh against this——’”’ 

The thing was too monstrous, she 
laughed it away. 

“You are at liberty, my lord, to 
endeavor to obtain Featherstonehaugh 
at so low a rate.” 

He bowed. 

Rue turned and hastened away; 
she was beginning to lose her com- 
posure; certainly this man had a 
power, a force; she could not help 
comparing him with Basil, but angrily 
checked that disloyalty. 

She felt lonely in the great house, 
lonely in the crowd of strangers, and, 
for all the proud front she had shown 
to Lord Muskerry, utterly unprepared 
as to how to cope with the situation; 
she believed the best of Basil, but at 
the best he was changed, even his 
adoring mother had admitted that— 
weak he was, too, and vain and obsti- 
nate, and what was her influence over 
him?—she could not be sure even that 
he still regarded her as his friend. 

When the reception was over she 
went again to his mother. 

“Lord Muskerry says Basil is a 
gambler born,’’ she said abruptly. 

“These fashionable men use the 
term as a compliment,’’ was the reply; 
there was beginning to be considerable 
strain of feeling between the two 
women; the presence of Basil had 
entirely lulled his mother; she could 
not now bear to hear anything against 
him; he seemed to her to be leading 
the life of any young man of quality 
in town, and she was quite satisfied 
with his careless assurance that the 
estates were safe. 

“The entanglement is more than we 
know of,”’ continued Rue; ‘‘you can- 
not, will not realize it.’’ 

“My dear, you listen to gossip,” 
replied the elder lady; “if you are 
going to make yourself unhappy about 
Basil, let us go back to Featherstone- 
haugh.”’ 
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“And wait for the day when he 
comes’ to us with empty pockets,” 
cried Rue, “‘telling us that no stick 
nor stone on the estate is any longer 
ours?” 

“This talk,” said the elder lady, 
“is an insult to my son.” 

_ Rue left her without another word; 
she felt hardened against both the 
Featherstonehaughs. 

Lord Muskerry and some other 
gentlemen dined with Basil that even- 
ing; afterwards, as was usual, they 
passed into the card room; the girl 
reluctantly mounting the wide stair- 
case to the decorum of the drawing- 
room gave a backward look in time to 
catch a glance from my lord. 

A glance of amusement, she thought, 
at a country miss who had defied him. 

She looked from him to Basil; her 
betrothed was sober as any gentleman 
there, she took some comfort from 
that. 

Long after Lady Featherstonehaugh 
had gone to bed and Rue was in her 
chamber, with her maid dismissed, the 
men remained in the card room. 

Several times she went out onto the 
stairs and leaning over the white 
baluster listened; the door was opened 
and shut occasionally as the servant 
carried in fresh bottles and glasses; 
she heard the voices of the gamblers, 
not raised, but sharp with excitement; 
once she heard Lord Muskerry laugh. 

One o’clock came and she had not 
undressed; all her candles, save one 
on the dressing-table, had guttered 
out unheeded; this last vague light 
showed her pale and haggard in her 
- eoral red silk, a string of garnet 
gleamed dark on her pale throat, and 
a high gold comb sparkled in her 
bright hair. 

When she moved she felt a strange 
pain in her head and limbs, a feverish 
coldness which was a heat and yet a 


shiver. 
Her complete 


healthiness was 


startled at these symptoms of weak- 
ness; she was forced to admit that 
this was the mind affecting the body, 
forced to realize how she had suffered 
during those hours that she had waited 
here, her thoughts following every 
incident, her imagination picturing 
every movement that was taking place 
in the card room—a room she was 
fast beginning to regard as fatal. 

She had seldom been awake, never 
been up and dressed so late; she 
looked from the window; the silence 
and darkness of the city was worse 
than the silence and darkness of the 
country; the air was cold—the un- 
charitable cold of an English summer. 

She took from the press an Indian 
shawl, Basil’s one present to her since 
her arrival, and put it round her 
shoulders, then, without any formed 
resolution, she opened the door and 
descended the stairs. 

The decoration of the house was 
white, showing now a pale opal color 
in the subdued light from the silk- 
shrouded, erystal-hung lamps on the 
stairway. , 

Rue hated this coldness—the tears 
rose in her eyes as she thought of 
Featherstonehaugh house, that rich 
palace of her dreams. 

For a moment she paused before the 
card-room door, conscious that her 
limbs were heavy, that her head was 
giddy, conscious of the serene classical 
lines of the moulding in the panels 
before her—then she opened the door 
and stood before the flushed party of 
men intent on their play. 

Her eyes were only for one face; in 
looking for Basil Featherstonehaugh 
she forgot all confusion and weakness. 

He was close to her, leaning across 
the slender table, a dice box of goat’s 
hair bound in silver grasped in his right 
hand. 

The multitudinous folds of his 
cravat were loosened and the billows 
of muslin fell in disorder over his 
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bosom; his hair was pushed out of the 
fashionable arrangement of curls and 
hung awry on his damp forehead, his 
face looked quite fallen and old and 
ill; with every second that the girl 
looked at him she knew that what 
Lord Muskerry had told her was true; 
even her inexperience could not fail 
to see that here was a man absorbed 
by the intense and overwhelming 
passion of the born gambler. 

She went straight up to him; the 
other men in the room did not exist for 
her at that moment. 

But they were all staring at her; 
none of them had paid much attention 
to Miss Fairfax either at the reception 
or the dinner, but now her sudden and 
strange appearance, her vivid dress, 
bright shawl, and unusual pallor that 
set off a beauty hitherto unnoticed, 
set all eyes on her; play was stopped; 
all, with tacit consent, waited for her 
to declare herself. 

But her thoughts were only for Basil, 
and he was the only man who paid no 
attention to her. 

She called his name in a tone in 
which she had never uttered it before. 

‘Basil!’ 

He looked up; his dazed eyes 
showed neither surprise nor resent- 
ment at her presence. : 

“Basil!” 

She laid her hand on his shoulder. 

He shook himself like a man trying 
to shake off sleep. 

“Why, you should be in bed,” he 
said, and his gaze turned again to the 
dice box. 

Rue looked from him across the 
table—she saw that his opponent was 
Lord Muskerry, who surveyed her 
with a brilliant glance. 

She drew her breath sharply, her 
hand tumbled from her bosom, letting 
slip the Indian shawl and revealing 
her pale throat and shoulders with the 
necklace of dark lustrous stones. ; 

The other guests left their own play 
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to gather about these three; one or 
two advised Basil to desist; they saw 
tragedy in the tired face of the woman. 

“You have played high enough for 
tonight, Sir Basil.’’ 

He took no heed of these words a 
friend whispered in his ear. 

Lord Muskerry heard them and 
repeated them aloud. 

“Best play no more tonight, Sir 
Basil, lest you lose further.” 

The young man lifted his head, 
roused at last. 

‘“‘What do you mean? To cheat me 
of my revenge? I must and will have 
my revenge—luck will turn.”’ 

“T’ll play no more,” said Lord 
Muskerry, but he did not move from 
the table. 

“Why do you say that?’”’ demanded 
Basil, his eyes ugly. 

“Because I always beat you—in 
games of hazard as in games of skill.’ 

‘‘A good reason,” said Rue. ‘‘Leave 
it now, Basil—ecards and dice—for 
tonight.” 

He looked up at her and laughed. 

“You have come to bring me luck, 
eh, Rue? To see me win what I have 
lost?’”’ He turned keenly to the other 
man. ‘My lord, my lord, I will play 
you any stakes you wish—to prove 
my luck.”’ 

Lord Muskerry took the brass- 
mounted ring from his finger and 
placed it on the table. 

“That against all you possess, that 
is the only stake I play tonight.” 

The company drew closer round 
Basil; he picked up the ring and 
laughed unsteadily. 

“A fine intaglio—I always admired. 
it——”’ 

‘Against all that you still possess of 
Featherstonehaugh—your town house, 
your horses e 

“T am sure of my luck,” interrupted 
Basil. 

Rue Fairfax came closer to him; the 
candle-light threw out her brilliant 
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figure against thé dark garments and 
white cravats of the men. 

“You are not sane tonight, Basil,”’ 
she said in a voice rough with distress. 
“You do not know what you are 
doing.” 

“T am perfectly sober, my dear,’’ he 
cut in with impatience. 

She clasped her hands with agonized 
entreaty. 

“Basil, consider me——’ 

He looked her up and down. 

“T’ll add you to the list,” he said 
with an eager laugh. ‘‘What do you 
say to that, Lord Muskerry, the hand 
of this lady?”’ 

_ “Done,” said my lord quietly. 

Rue leaped back from the card table 
as swiftly as if he had struck her from 
her balance. 

An elderly man caught her arm 
kindly. 

“You must not think of him at all, 
Miss Fairfax—a born gambler—a reck- 
less gambler, I fear quite worth- 
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less 

Rue did not hear the words, she 
was listening to the clatter of the 
dice, then the smart smack of them on 
the table. 

Basil had thrown first; he pushed 
his chair back, red in the face. 

“Did I not tell you that my luck 
had changed?’’—he had thrown the 
five and six. 

My lord cast his throw in silence. 

An instant’s silence held the com- 
pany, then from each man broke a 
soft subdued exclamation. 

The last throw showed the double 
six. 

“Chance was always against you,” 
remarked my lord; he picked up the 
ring and rose. 

Basil sat dumb and foolish; his 
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usual sickly pallor had returned, he 
drummed on the table sharply. 

“T had a purpose of my own in this 
gamble,’’ said my lord very easy and 
grand, ‘“‘whickh was not to ruin Sir 
Basil. Gentlemen, bear witness, he 
remains as he was—master of all that 
for which he played’’—here my lord 
looked at Rue who stood with her 
head down—‘‘since the only item I 
value among Sir Basil’s possessions 
was that one which I may not 
take.” 

“Which is that?’’ asked the young 
man stupidly, ashamed and bewildered 
by this turn. 

“The last you offered,’ said my 
lord. 

Rue looked up at that; she was 
flushed and breathing hard, and looked 
as beautiful as a country rose. 

“Tf you mean my hand,”’ she said, 
‘it is yours; you may be a devil, as 
I make no doubt you are, but you are 
not a coward or a fool.” 

Before them all she put her hand in 
his and he slipped the brass ring on 
her marriage finger. 

“You and I together, madam,’ he 
answered, ‘‘will make our way in the 
world.” 

Sir Thomas Lawrence left a portrait 
of Ruth, Lady Muskerry, in a red 
velvet gown; her robust beauty suited 
his facile brush, her frank face looks 
from the canvas radiant with health 
and success. 

Later he sketched Sit Basil, an old 
man at thirty, ruined and weary; this 
drawing, however, was never finished, 
but remains in the artist’s sketch-book. 

And in this case in the old museum 
chance has thrown the cornelian ring, 
which was never mounted in gold 
after all. 

Marjorie Bowen. 
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Canada and the War. 


CANADA AND THE WAR. 
By tHe Hon. Sir Georce H. PERxeEy, 


Canadian Minister and Acting High Commissioner for the Dominion. 


The Dominion of Canada has for 
many years past enjoyed progress 
which has been steady and almost 
continuous, and it may be confidently 
hoped that when normal conditions 
prevail this will be greatly accelerated. 
Favorably situated geographically, 
with her ports much nearer to Europe 
and Asia than are those of the United 
States of America, she seems destined 
to become one of the world’s principal 
highways. All the settled parts of 
the country can be easily reached by 
railway and steamship lines, and there 
is continuous railway communication 
from the city of Halifax, in Nova 
Scotia, to Vancouver in British Col- 
umbia. The facilities for water trans- 
portation are unique. 

Business has. adjusted itself in a 
remarkable way to the altered condi- 
tions caused by the great war. Provi- 
dentially the harvest of 1915 was a 
most bountiful one—the greatest in 
the history of the Dominion. That of 
1916 was not so favorable, and the 
production of wheat, oats, barley, and 
rye was appreciably less. The current 
prices of Canada’s chief cereal prod- 
ucts, however, are high, and it is 
estimated that their value will be 
from 30 to 40 per cent above the 
average of the past five years, and 
this factor has caused the crop of last 
year to prove one of good average 
value, and a remunerative one for the 
farming community. This, coupled 
with the demand for war material, 
supplies, etc., as well as the satis- 
factory condition of ordinary industrial 
enterprises, has given much stimula- 
tion and impetus to trade and industry, 
and at the present time it may truly 
be said that Canada is indeed prosper- 
ous. For the fiscal year 1915-1916 her 


total exports were valued at $882,872- 
502 and imports at $564,505,796. This 
favorable trade balance, coming after 
a heavy adverse balance in the previous 
year, is a tribute to the productivity 
of the Dominion and to the industry 
and thrift of its people. 

All fruits, grain, and vegetables of 
the northern zone thrive in Canada. 
The provinces of Manitoba, Alberta, 
and Saskatchewan produce the finest 
wheat in the world, and the production 
in these provinces in 1915 was esti- 
mated at 342,948,000 bushels out of a 
total of 376,303,600 bushels for the 
whole of the Dominion. The total 
value of the wheat crop was $312,569,- 
400, and the total value of all field 
crops reached $797,669,500. There 
are still vast expanses of fertile land 
not brought into cultivation. 

The mineral resources of Canada 
have scarcely been yet touched, and 
even in the older districts but little 
development has been done. For this 
reason it is impossible to estimate, 
even approximately, Canada’s mineral 
wealth, but, looking to the extent and 
geological characteristics of the known 
areas and considering the great un- 
developed regions to the north, the 
possibilities of the country are enor- 
mous. It has, however, been estab- 
lished that the nickel deposits of 
Ontario are the most valuable in the 
world; that the asbestos mines of 
Quebec supply the greater part of the 
world’s consumption; and that the 
amber mica deposits of Ontario and 
Quebec are very extensive, and are the 
only large supplies of this mineral 
known to exist outside of Ceylon. 
The production of nickel in Canada in 
1915 was valued at $20,423,348, of 
silver $14,088,397, and of gold 
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$18,936,871. 13,637,000 tons of coal 
were produced. No statistics showing 
the total value of mineral production in 
Canada are available. Statistics col- 
lected by the Department of Mines 
show the quantities and values of 
metals recovered from Canadian ores, 
but the refining of nickel and copper, 
and to a large extent of lead and zine, 
has in the past been done in the 
United States. 

It is estimated by the forestry 
branch of the Department of the 
Interior that Canada has between 
five and six hundred million acres of 
forest, and that nearly three hundred 
million acres are covered with timber 
of merchantable size, including 30,- 
000,000 acres in British Columbia, 
100,000,000 in Quebec, 70,000,000 
acres in Ontario, 11,000,000 acres in 
the Northwest provinces, 9,000,000 
acres in New Brunswick, and 5,000,000 
acres in Nova Scotia. Nearly 160,- 
000,000 acres have been set aside as 
permanent forest reserves. The total 
estimated value of all forest products 
for the year 1914 is $176,672,000. 

To say that Canada possesses the 
most extensive fisheries in the world 
is no exaggeration, and it is safe to 
add that the waters in and around 
Canada contain the principal com- 
mercial food fisheries in greater abund- 
ance that the waters of any other part 
of the world. The coast line of the 
Atlantic, from the Bay of Fundy to 
the Straits of Belle Isle, including 
only the greater bays and indentations, 
measures over 5,000 miles, and that 
of British Columbia 7,000 miles. The 
numerous bays, harbors, and inlets 
not only make feeding and breeding 
grounds for countless thousands of 
fish, but afford convenient havens for 
fishing vessels. Catches of fish can thus 
be quickly prepared for the market, 
and so be in better condition for curing 
purposes than if it were necessary to 


transport them long distances. In 
Livine Acer, Vou. VI, No. 280. 


addition to this great salt-water fishing 
area, there are in the numerous lakes 


in Canada no less than 220,000 square’ 


miles of fresh water, stocked with 
many varieties of excellent food fishes. 
In this connection it may be mentioned 
that the area of the Canadian waters of 
what are known as the ‘“‘Great Lakes’’ 
are only one-fifth of the total of the 
larger fresh-water lakes of Canada. 
The total market value of the product 
of the fisheries in 1914-1915 was 
$31,264,631, to which the sea fisheries 
contributed $27,198,257 and the inland 
fisheries $4,066,374. 

And Canada’s share in the world- 
war? We avow that, like all the Allied 
Powers, we were at first unready, but 
when the need arose we were not 
found wanting in richness of deter- 
mination, as the world today knows. 

For a population of eight millions 
the equipment and transportation of an 
army of approximately 400,000 men of 
all arms, while fully maintaining our 
own agricultural and other industries, 
is in itself a stupendous achievement. 
You may eompare this force with the 
peace strength of the old British stand- 
ing army, which was about 300,000 
men out of a population of 45 millions, 
in order to obtain a clearer conception 
of the significance of our efforts. 
Within three weeks of the outbreak 
of war a force of 33,000 men was 
mobilized, fully armed and equipped, 
and within six weeks this contingent 
was on the high seas. A few months 
afterwards the first Canadian division 
proceeded to the front, where by their 
deeds they have proven their valor 
and efficiency and are still rapidly 
creating for Canada a high prestige 
that will entitle her, in fellowship with 
the other overseas Dominions, to a 
full voice in the future councils of the 
Empire. 

Having sent her armies across the 
seas, Canada has been no less assiduous 
and devoted in the very special care 
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of the wounded, and under Canadian 
auspices hospitals have been equipped 
in France and England. Besides the 
military hospital which has been pro- 
vided and equipped by the Govern- 
ment of Ontario at Orpington, Kent, 
out of a fund of $2,000,000, the Cana- 
dian Red Cross Hospitals and the 
Canadian War Contingents’ Associa- 
tion Hospital at Shorncliffe bespeak 
of our varied activities in endeavoring 
to alleviate the sufferings of the 
wounded. The voluntary contribu- 
tions made by Canadian subjects up 
to November, 1916, for war purposes, 
including a patriotic fund of $9,000,000 
and a Red Cross fund of 3% millions, 
amounted in all to $19,000,000; each 
of the provinces has, in its own way, 
eagerly flung its wealth into the scales. 
Gifts in kind comprise one million bags 
of flour from the Dominion Govern- 
ment, half a million bushels of oats 
from the Government of Alberta, and 
250,000 bags from Ontario; four mil- 
lion pounds of cheese from Quebec; 
Nova Scotia has sent $100,000 for the 
relief of distress; Prince Edward Island 


has sent her cheese and hay and 100;000 ~ 


bushels of oats; Saskatchewan large 
quantities of flour and 1,500 horses; 
New Brunswick 100,000 bushels of 
potatoes; Manitoba 50,000 bags of 
flour; and British Columbia hand- 
some gifts of canned fish. The British 
Red Cross and the Belgian Relief 
Funds have benefited by private con- 
tributions to the extent of $2,000,000, 
while donations have also been made 
to the Anglo-Russian Hospital and 
$50,000 to the Serbian and Polish 
Relief Funds. The maintenance of 
the army in Canada and Europe en- 
tails the passing of vast credits—a 
burden cheerfully borne,—$250,000,- 
000 having been voted last year and 
$500,000,000 in the present session of 
the Canadian Parliament. Canadian 


manufacturers are assisting energeti- 
cally in the production of boots, cloth- 
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ing, blankets, nickel, foodstuffs and 
rifles. 

In these ways, by sacrifice of life 
and hard-won treasure, Canada has 
expressed the loyalty of her sons to 
the principles for the maintenance of 
which we are striving. It is, then, 
natural to ask me, as a sequence to 
this, what I think of the possibility of 
more effective Imperial co-operation. 

The self-governing Dominions, which 
were originally ruled from Downing 
Street, have gradually grown in 
strength and influence through the 
energy and virility of their people 
and under the protecting care of 
British sea-power. We have slowly 
obtained control over our own affairs 
until today we have complete auton- 
omy and full legislative authority 
within our own borders. Under these 
circumstances the great world-war 
came on suddenly and without warn- 
ing. For some years the question of 
future Empire relations had been 
under discussion, but, although having 
no voice in foreign affairs, or in the 
momentous decision to fight the Cen- 
tral Powers, Canada at once of her own 
free will took her stand with the 
Mother Country, and from that day 
to this has given freely of her blood 
and treasure to assist in this struggle 
for liberty and free institutions, and 
will continue to do so until victory 
is won. This we have done as part 
of the British Empire, of whose history 
we are so proud. At the same time, it 
must always be the desire of a virile 
people to attain the full measure of 
self-government, and this necessitates 
a change in the present British system 
so that the Dominions may have a 
real voice in peace and war and all 
matters of common concern. One 
can justify our present sacrifices in 
this great struggle, but it would be 
impossible to argue that we should 
regularly and permanently assist in 
the Empire’s wars unless we had 
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something to say as to their declaration 
and management. I believe that this 
war is doing more to weld us together 
than fifty years of peace. We want 
to perpetuate this Empire, and now 
_is the time to rearrange our system 
of government with that end in view. 
Nothing stands still in the world. We 
must get closer together or gradually 
begin to drift apart. The Dominions 


will soon become great nations, and 
The Manchester Guardian. 


Canada may well be as populous and 
powerful next century as the United 
States is now. Standing together no 
one can successfully assail us, and we 
can hand our heritage down for the 
benefit of generations yet unborn. 
May it not be that the Kaiser in his 
mad lust for power is really the instru- 
ment which will bring about the much- 
to-be-desired consolidation of our 
Empire? 


COAL-TAR, DYES, AND EXPLOSIVES. 


- To most people coal-tar is a black, 
messy substance, to which they gener- 
ally give as wide a berth as possible; 
but to the chemist it is one of the most 
wonderful substances known. From 
it he extracts products as far apart in 
their properties as the poles: benzol to 
drive your motor, saccharine to sweet- 
en your coffee, phenacetin to cure your 
headache, dyes to color your clothes, 
and numerous other things in every- 
day use throughout the world. The 
pioneer work in the discovery of coal- 
tar products was nearly all done by 
English chemists, who, by the way, 
can give their German rivals a good 
start and: a beating; but, owing to our 
fearful and wonderful patent laws and 
Germany’s unscrupulous method of 
filching ideas from all and sundry, the 
commercial exploitation of their dis- 
coveries was taken up in Germany, 
and in 1914 the dye industry there had 
grown into one of their most powerful 
organizations. There is little doubt 
that it is owing to Germany’s vast dye 
manufactures, and our lack of them, 
that the war has dragged on all this 
long time; for immediately war was de- 
clared all their color-works turned from 
the peaceful occupation of making 
dyes to the manufacture of explosives. 

To the uninitiated it may seem 
strange, but it is nevertheless true, 


that the materials used in dyeing— 
benzol, toluol, carbolic acid, sulphuric 
acid, nitric acid—are also the raw ma- 
terials from which high explosives are 
made. Can we doubt that Germany 
took this into account when she laid 
her plans? Look at the facts as they 
are known. Thousands of men were 
employed in the dye industries (one 
company alone had ten thousand men 
so engaged), about 75 per cent of their 
collieries had coke-oven plants in- 
stalled—compared with some 25 per 
cent in this country—and a sum of 
over two millions sterling had been set 
aside for the production of synthetic 
ammonia, which would be converted 
into nitric acid. They realized that, 
to a very great extent, this would be a 
war of high explosives, and were pre- 
pared to supply unlimited quantities. 
We, on the other hand, were unable, 
till quite recently, to turn out anything 
like enough; and it is only owing to the 
energies of Lord Moulton and the High- 
Explosives Committee of the Ministry 
of Munitions, helped by a body of sci- 
entific men, that we are now in a posi- 
tion not only to supply our own needs, 
but to render assistance in this direc- 
tion to our Allies. 

It is, indeed, a striking testimony to 
the ability of the British nation to get 
out of a tight place that we are at last 
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beating Germany at her own game. 
In the Boer war our experts pinned 
their faith to shrapnel, and for the 
first few months of the present con- 
flict they still clung to their faith in it; 
but with the deep trenches and dug- 
outs employed by the enemy it was 
found that shrapnel was practically 
useless. Something that would ex- 
plode with the greatest possible vio- 
lence had to be used, and had to be 
manufactured in enormous quantities 
if adequate results were to ensue. Tri- 
nitro-toluene was the best for this pur- 
pose; but where were the supplies of 
toluol and the factories for converting 
it into T.N.T.? 

Toluol is a colorless liquid that can 
be distilled from coal-tar or extracted, 
by suitable means, direct from coke- 
ovens and towns’ gas. The Ministry 
of Munitions set to work, and in a 
comparatively short time every plant 
in the kingdom that dealt with the 
carbonization of coal and every tar 
distillery was turning out toluol; works 
were established to manufacture the 
T.N.T., and since the beginning of the 
great advance we have seen the result 
of these efforts, as have the Germans! 

Turning “to the question of explo- 
sives generally, apart from warfare, it 
is not exaggerating to say that much 
of the progress in road-making, mining, 
railways, and lately in America and 
Canada even in agriculture, is due to 
command of the energy stored up in 
these terrible engines of death. Al- 
though gunpowder was invented by 
the Arabs in the thirteenth century, 
and introduced into Christendom about 
1270, the industrial use of explosive 
powder was neglected for centuries. 
Till about 1860 ordinary gunpowder 
was the only source of ‘‘compressed 
energy” that man had at his disposal 
for killing either his fellow-men or the 
various beasts and birds he hunted, or 
for mining and tunneling. For any of 
these purposes a mixture of charcoal, 
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saltpetre, and sulphur, made in differ- 
ent grades of fineness, had to suffice; 
but of late years scientific research has 
resulted in the discovery of infinitely 
more powerful agents in dynamite, 
gelignite, cordite, melinite, and of 
course T.N.T. 

In all these newer explosives nitric 
acid is used for the purpose of nitra- 
tion, as it has been found that nitro- 
gen dompounds explode more quickly, 
and therefore exert more pressure, than 
any other bodies that are available. 
All sorts of materials have been ex- 
perimented with to produce these 
explosives; but there are several gov- 
erning factors that have to be kept in 
mind in actual practice. They must 
be safe to handle, and not be liable to 
spontaneous combustion; they must 
not unduly corrode the rifling of the 
guns in which they are to be used; and 
for mining, etc., they must not produce 
poisonous fumes when fired. 

One of the earliest of the high ex- 
plosives was nitro-glycerine, which 
was introduced in 1847 by an Italian 
named Sobrero; but so many accidents 
occurred when it was used in blasting, 
due to its very unstable nature, that 
its use for this purpose was prohibited 
in many countries, including Great 
Britain. It is a liquid made by treat- 
ing glycerine with nitric acid, and so 
unstable as to explode with the slight- 
est shock. It was, however, so much 
more powerful than gunpowder that 
chemists at once set themselves to 
solve the problem of making it safe to 
handle, and a Swedish scientist, Alfred 
Nobel, was the first to do so satisfac- 
torily. This he did by mixing the nitro- 
glycerine with a kind of porous earth, 
and so forming a substance somewhat 
resembling sawdust in appearance, 
which he called dynamite. By this 
means it was rendered so safe that it 
revolutionized the science of blasting, 
as it is not at all easily exploded except 
by fulminate of mercury, which, on 
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explosion, exerts a pressure of half a 
million pounds to the square inch. Al- 
though dynamite was a great advance 
on gunpowder, it was not powerful 
enough for modern purposes, and 
Nobel continued his search for a more 
active base for his nitro-glycerine 
compounds than the earth used in dy- 
namite, and by a lucky accident hit 
on collodion, which is prepared by dis- 
solving gun-cotton in ether. The new 
explosive was known as blasting-gela- 
tine, and was half as powerful again as 
dynamite, which it has, to a great ex- 
tent, superseded. 

_ With regard to the explosives em- 
ployed in warfare, these are of various 
kinds, depending upon the use to which 
they are to be put. The charge to be 
used as a propellant in guns is quite 
different from the bursting charge of 
shells, mines, ete. It was found that 
blasting-gelatine could not be used in 
guns, as the charge, on being fired, 
simply shattered the steel body in- 
stead of driving out the shell, so rapid 
and violent was the explosion. Now 
blasting-gelatine is made by adding 
about 8 per cent of gun-cotton to 
warm nitro-glycerine; but Nobel found, 
to his surprise, that if equal propor- 
tions of the two were used the mixture 
was suitable for firearms! 

The cordite used in the British army 
and navy is almost identical with No- 
bel’s mixture, but is made by com- 
bining the gun-cotton and nitro-glyc- 
erine at a low temperature by means 
of an acid, the resulting semi-fluid 
material being passed through holes in 
a plate, so that it forms strings or 
cords of varying sizes, according to the 
diameter of the holes; hence its name. 

Various substances are employed for 
the bursting charge of shells, ete., one 
of these being the picric acid compound 
known as lyddite in England, melinite 

Chambers’s Journal. 
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in France, and shimose in Japan. Pie- 
rie acid is, indirectly, a derivative of 
coal-tar, being made by adding one 
part of carbolic acid to eight parts of 
fuming nitric acid, and for some years 
it was largely used as a yellow dye; 
but an explosion in a Manchester dye- 
work drew attention to its dangerous 
properties, and since then it has been 
reserved for explosive purposes, being 
melted and combined with gun-cotton 
dissolved in aleohol or acetone to form 
lyddite. 

Some of the most powerful. blasting 
substances used in mining and quarry- 
ing now contain a proportion of picric 
acid, the poisonous fumes being either 
absorbed by the addition of another 
ingredient, or oxidized by complete 
combustion. With proper _precau- 
tions there is little danger with mod- 
ern explosives, as they are all tested 
by Government inspectors. 

Dynamite is not often used for 
mining, ete., nowadays; but a new 
field of usefulness has been found for it 
in America and other countries, where 
it is employed in clearing land for till- 
age, and even as an alternative to 
ploughing. Where the ground has been 
exhausted by repeated crops being 
grown without manure, it has been 
found that deep ploughing by dyna- 
mite brings to the surface a rich sub- 
soil which yields splendid crops. The 
reason of the increased fertility is not 
fully known, but it is possible that 
some of the minute organisms inimical 
to the bacteria that are beneficial to 
the plant-life are killed by the dynamite. 

How curiously intermingled, then, 
are life and death in this complex exist- 
ence of ours; and how strange it is that 
a substance that not so long ago was 
looked upon as a ‘‘waste product”’ has 
now become the basis of so many 
diverse things as those enumerated! 

E. Fearon. 
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Revolutions. 


REVOLUTIONS. 


There are many kinds of revolu- 
tions, and the latest, the world-shaking 
event which has swiftly transformed 
Russia, is a new variety. There is the 
merely destructive revolution, and 
there is also the creative. There are 
dynastic and national revolutions. 
Some are merely local; others, the out- 
come of infectious ideas, pass with in- 
credible rapidity from country to 
country. Some are the manifest re- 
sults of long-accumulated explosive 
forces. Others seem to be due to un- 
accountable impulses; the causes are 
complex to 


too obscure or too 
be always understood even by 
the prime movers, themselves the 


instruments of forces of which they 
are not conscious. There is the revo- 
lution, if such it can be called, which is 
only a conspiracy or intrigue on a large 
seale, a mere change of names and per- 
sons, the seizing of places and power 
as so much booty, a sordid transaction 
the essential vulgarity and meanness 
of which may be hidden by the drapery 
of fine phrases and the mimicry of 
patriotic motives. Some revolutions 
—and it is the type with which the 
old world has been most familiar— 
touch only the Constitutions of the 
countries which experience them. Po- 
litical forms are changed; new parties 
acquire ascendancy; a new policy at 
home and abroad may appear to be 
initiated. But the spirit of the Gov- 
ernment, in the long run its conduct, 
may remain much the same. 
too, there are revolutions which are 
significant of the loss of political ca- 
pacity in the governing classes; due to 
instability, to the absence of self-sac- 
rifice, to the self-seeking of factions, 
and to the personal ambition of party 


leaders. Wholly unlike these changes 


is the true revolution arising from con- 
sciousness and assertion, it may be for 


Then, 


the first time, of national life, ‘the 
collective will’’ expressing itself as it 
never before has done, and a displace- 
ment of the center of political power— 
in the language of jurists a new sov- 
ereignty. This is not the disintegra- 
tion of decay, but rather a new birth. 
A fresh nation, though retaining many 
of its ancient forms and names, has 
come into the world. 

The author of the oldest and, De 
Tocqueville and Taine notwithstand- 
ing, still the most acute analysis of the 
eauses of revolutions, remarks that: 
the occasions of their outbreak are 
small but that their causes are deep- 
seated and the interests involved are 
great. Some incidents—the unpopu- 
larity of a ruler or of his entourage, a 
maladroit act or word offensive to the 
nation, any sign of complicity or sym- 
pathy with its foes—communicate an 
electric spark to long-stored com- 
bustibles, and there is an explosion: 
It follows that just as a small incident 
may bring about a revolution, another 
slight incident may retard or avert it 
for a time. De Tocqueville believed 
that if Louis Philippe had turned out 
Guizot a week sooner or kept him a 
week longer, or if General Oudinot 
had mustered a few troops two hours 
earlier than he actually did, the over- 
throw in 1848 of the dynasty need not 
have taken place. What the _ histo- 
rians and political philosophers, who 
make much of such slight incidents, 
generally fail to realize is that the true 
revolution, such as that which has just 
overthrown a powerful autocracy, is 
preceded and rendered possible by a 
revolution within the body of the peo- 
ple, once submissive or even torpid; a 
revolution, it may be, gradual and im- 
perceptible. The true significance of 
what has happened with almost uni- 
versal approbation in Russia is, that 
































in every town, in almost every house- 
hold, there has been entering new 
light. The old Government has fallen 
because the people have changed, and 
for many reasons. Economic influ- 
‘ences, which dwellers in the most re- 


mote parts of Russia could not escape, - 


have reached the moujik; and even to 
him, who reads little, have come new 
desires and ideas in vague form, and a 
spirit of restlessness. In the official 
classes there have been sharp conflicts 
—Tolstoy and Dostoievsky have de- 
picted them—between the old spirit 
and the new. A mental revolution 
must have been going on, to what 
extent these last marvelous days 
show, even in the soldiery and the 
parts of it least susceptible, one 
would have conjectured, to democratic 
influences. But for these transforma- 
tions, some of the authors of which 
were in Siberia or in St. Peter and 
St. Paul Prison, the outlook would be 
dark, plenty of addresses of adhesion 
notwithstanding. ‘‘Shall the bottom- 
less fire gulf be vaulted in with rag- 
paper?’”’ was Carlyle’s query as to the 
value of mere verbal or mechanical 
devices against disorder in the French 
Revolution; and a brand new Consti- 
tution would be of little avail if there 
were not a new Russia to work it. 

All revolutions have certain common 
features, and the likeness between that 
in Petrograd today and that in Paris 
about a century and a quarter ago has 
struck everyone. Rasputin has been 
the Cagliostro of the drama, and there 
seem to have been the representatives 
of the well-intentioned Louis XVI and 
the pathetic figure of Marie Antoinette. 
But not less to be noted is the contrast 
in the moderation on the whole 


characterizing the recent events in. 


Russia. One who had cogitated much 


on revolutions and done not a little 
to bring them about—who, indeed, 
aspired to be their universal propa- 
gator, and who maintained that they 
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were always “Jugements de Dieu’’— 
declared that a pacific revolution was 
well-nigh impossible. By a sort of 
fatalism, two forces acting in conniv- 
ance, established interests and pride 
of the governing classes, bring on a 
conflict. They will not yield an inch. 
At the very moment for a prudent 
retreat they determine upon ‘réaction 
In the events of these 
days all this has been repeated. But 
what so far distinguishes the Petro- 
grad revolution from so many of its 
predecessors is a spirit of moderation, 
the exercise of discipline in tumultu- 
ous and trying circumstances, the 
absence, or presence in only a slight 
degree, of that intolerance and class. 
hatred which have been the usual 
accompaniment of revolutions. Here, 
among a highly emotional people, 
with unexampled rapidity, the old. 
order is overturned with only a short 
period of confusion and with few out- 
bursts of sanguinary passion; and 
we do not know which is more to be 
honored, the moderation of the ad- 
dresses of the new provisional rulers 
or the words in which the Tsar lays 
down his sceptre; words sure to stand 
out in history as the lofty expression 
of a noble nature bowing to tran- 
scendent adversity. 

There are many lessons to be de- 
duced from the drama enacted before 
our eyes, but none more pertinent or 
containing more truth than that which 
the earliest of political philosophers 
taught, that the more restricted are 
the functions of kings the longer will 
they last unimpaired. The impact of 
revolutionary forces is great, it may 
be irresistible, when they strike full 
against unyielding privileges and a 
solid wall of authority. They may 
break harmlessly on institutions which 
less resist than direct them. Aristotle 
tells the story of the wife of a king 
who seems to have exercised in her 
day a reactionary influence and to 
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have been an ill adviser to her hus- 
band. She asked whether he was not 
ashamed to leave to his son less power 
than he had inherited from his father. 
“No,” was his reply, ‘‘for the power 
which I leave to him will be more 
lasting’; a reply full of wisdom, so 
often forgotten until too late to be 
practised. 

Upon one fact all students of revolu- 
tions have dwelt—they are swift in 
their action and they are contagious. 
No quarantine can prevent their affect- 
ing neighboring countries where like 
circumstances exist, and the greater 
the similarity the greater the danger 
of their spreading. The Epic Poet of 

The Times. 
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the French Revolution, describing its 
resistless progress, tells us how, in spite 
of all remedies, ‘‘in all quarters and 
places, from Paris onward to the 
remotest hamlet, is infection, is sedi- 
tious contagion; inhaled, propagated 
by contact and converse, till the dull- 
est soldiers catch it.’”’ And so it will 
be in these times; the new ideas pene- 
trating palaces and barracks; the 
Kaiser in Berlin knowing that his 
personal attendants and bodyguard, 
when they leave his presence, will 
talk and cogitate over the fall of a 
military autocracy which seemed but 
a few days ago as stable as his 
own. 





THE GOVERNMENT OF RUSSIA. 


It is as well, in thinking on the new 
Russia, to understand precisely what 
the present government in Russia is. 
The last public acts of the deposed 
Tsar were (1) to transfer the throne 
to his brother; (2) appoint the Grand 
Duke Nicholas generalissimo of all 

the armies. Neither of these acts has 
~ been accepted by those who deposed 
the late Tsar. The Grand Duke 
Michael is neither Tsar nor Regent. 
There is no Tsar and there is no 
Regent. It has been decided that the 
character of the future government of 
Russia shall be determined by the 
Russian people themselves through a 
Constituent Assembly specially elected 
for that purpose. During the interval 
no office is to be established or con- 
tinued which prejudices the Russian 
people’s choice between republic and 
monarehy. The Grand Duke Nicholas 
is a good soldier, and no person ques- 
tions his determination to wage war on 
Germany until victory is achieved. 
But he is a Romanoff, and as deep- 
bitten a reactionary as any prince of 
It was felt that to put 


that house. 


him in control of all the armed forces 
of Russia would expose the country 
to the peril of a counter-revolution, or 
at any rate provoke widespread fear 
of such an event. The inevitable 
decision was, therefore, taken not to 
appoint any person connected by blood 
with the Romanoffs to the post of 
Commander-in-Chief. The full sover- 
eign power of the Russian State now 
rests, until the Constituent Assembly 
meets, with the Duma and the Pro- 
visional Government, which are taking 
measures to reconstruct the provincial 
Governments in harmony with the new 
central Government. The old gover- 
nors and vice governors of provinces, 
instruments of tyranny, have been 
dismissed. Their places are temporarily 
taken by the chairmen of the county 
councils. In the same way the old 
tyrannical police force is being re- 
placed by a local militia and the 
police drafted into the army. 

The new governmental apparatus is 
necessarily of a provisional character. 
Only the Constituent Assembly can 
set up the final form. Some English 
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newspapers are suggesting that the 
Constituent Assembly should post- 
pone its meetings until after the war. 
That is not the view of the Russian 
Government and the Russian people. 
In the manifesto it has issued the 
Provisional Government undertakes to 
convoke the Constituent Assembly ‘‘as 
soon as possible,’’ and we may be 
quite sure that those who organized 
the revolution and control the work- 
ing classes and the army mean that 
phrase in its most literal sense. Ob- 
viously the sooner a final form is given 
to the government, and the questions 
in connection with it are settled, the 
better. The country will then return 
to a normal state of mind and be free 
to devote its full energies to the busi- 
ness of finishing the war. There is a 
tendency in certain quarters here to 
take sides violently in the controversy 
in Russia over the future form of the 
Russian State, and even to couple this 
partisanship with gross abuse of the 
Russian Republicans. This seems to 
arise out of two quite baseless beliefs: 
that it is our business, and that the 
kind of newspaper clamor here which 
makes or unmakes British Ministers 
will have any effect at all upon the 
The Manchester Guardian. 
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thoughts and actions of the Russian 
people. It is for the Russian people, 
and the Russian people alone, to de- 
cide whether they will live under a 
republic or under a monarchy; and 
they have resolved and are determined 
to decide that matter for themselves 
through an Assembly which they will 
elect specially for that purpose. Abuse 
by English journalists of the Russian 
Republicans will not convert them to 
belief in a Romanoff monarchy. The 
men who have broken the most power- 
ful tyranny in the world are not going 
to be cowed by wild words from across 
the sea. Those wild words only 
damage the reputation of those who 
utter them, and would injure good 
relations between the new Russia and 
England if they encouraged the entirely 
erroneous view that they were typical 
of the English attitude. Englishmen 
have their own ideasas to what form of 
Constitution suits themselves best. 
Their one desire, so far as Russia is 
concerned, is that she shall get liberty 
in the way that suits her. What form 
of government is necessary for that 
purpose only the Russian people them- 
selves can decide, and they are going 
to do so for themselves. 





WAR AND CIVILIZATION. 


Now that England has thrown aside 
the weakness and hesitation which so 
easily beset her, and is about to cast 
her whole might into the scale against 
iniquity, we do well to remind our- 
selves of the cause in which we are so 
sternly fighting. It is not through any 
fortuitous or selfish reason that the 
countries of France, Italy and England 
are found fighting side by side in this 
Day of Decision. For 2,000 years the 
history of these nations has been the 
history of the dawn and progress of 
civilization in Europe, of which they 


are, and have always been, the natural 
guardians and trustees. 

How august a thing is human so- 
ciety!’ How long and splendid its 
history appears to be, how firm its 
foundations! It began, writes New- 
man, in the earliest times, and grew 
with each succeeding age till it reached 
its complete development, and then 
continued on, vigorous and unwearied. 
and still remains as definite and firm 
as ever. Its bond is a common civiliza- 
tion; and though there are other 
civilizations in the world, as there 
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are other societies, yet this civiliza- 
tion, together with the society which 
is its creation and its home, is so dis- 
tinetive and luminous in its character, 
so imperial in its extent, so imposing 
in its duration, so utterly without rival 
on the face of the earth,, that the 
association may fitly assume to it- 
self the title ‘“‘Human Society’; and 
iis civilization, the abstract term 
“Civilization.” 

Yet how young and frail a thing is 
this civilization of ours in comparison 
with the remote antiquity of man and 
the violence of his passions! In com- 
parison with this 3,000 years through 
which we trace our present civilization 
to its origin in Palestine and Greece 
there are untold millenniums of fierce 
and raging barbarism, on which, as 
on some, apparently, extinct voleano, 
this frail structure has been raised. Its 
cause and origin are wrapped in mys- 
tery. There are, however, three in- 
fluences traceable in the rise of every 
great civilization: the influence of 
race, the influence of war, and the 
nspiration of great national poetry. 
The supreme example of this is to be 
found in the striking combination of 
the Greek race, the Trojan War, and 
the Homeric poems. Again, in the 
Jewish song of Deborah, one of the 
oldest of national songs, we can see 
each of these influences actually at 
work, under its mingled scorn and 
praise. ‘‘For the divisions of Reuben 
there were great searchings of heart. 
Why abodest thou among the sheep- 
folds to hear the bleatings of flocks? 
. . . Gilead abode beyond Jordan; 
and why did Dan remain in ships? 
Asher continued on the sea_ shore, 
and abode in his breaches. Zebulun 
and Naphtali were a people that 
jeoparded their lives unto the death 
in the high places of the field.”’ 

Neither in Greece nor Palestine was 
this cohesion ever perfected. Still, the 
type of civilization was fixed by the 
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Greek and the Jew; and it is practi- 
eally the same today as it was in the 
age of Pericles and of Isaiah. At first 
it was weak and its tenure precarious. 
In Palestine it was actually submerged 
—as Belgium is now submerged—to be 
restored by Cyrus. In Greece it sur- 
vived the Persian War, and thus in 
both countries it was handed down to 
become the common civilizer of man- 
kind. The mingling of these two 
streams from Athens and Sion gave 
Matthew Arnold his “trinity of 
strength, sweetness, and light.’”? This 
civilization came to Europe through 
Italy, and long had its rival centered 
in Rome and Constantinople. When, 
during the dark ages in Europe, it 
waned and seemed to be in danger of 
perishing, then those few fugitive 
scholars, escaping from Constantinople 
into Italy, brought with them the 
spark of learning which was to kindle 
into the blaze of the Renaissance. 
Thus in Italy was born, perhaps, the 
greatest intellectual and spiritual move- 
ment since the Christian era com- 
menced. And so Italy became the 
spiritual mother of all those nations 
who owe any filial duty or allegiance 
to western civilization. For Italy and 
her Allies we may therefore claim what 
M. Loisy so justly claims for France: 
“Though we do not brag of our cul- 
ture we are sure that the ruin of France 
would not be a gain to civilization; 
and that in resisting German tyranny 
we are not hindering the spread of 
truth and justice throughout the world; 
that, on the contrary, we are securing 
them a fair chance in the future, that 
we are safeguarding a notable portion 
of our human inheritance from the 
madness of the destroyer.” 

There are nowadays many appeals 
made to the neutral nations as though 
they represented the civilized world. 
Such appeals are not heartening to the 
Allies; they convey a wrong and harm- 
ful impression. They give an errone- 
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ous idea that the Allies are uncertain 
of themselves and of their cause; 
that we seek help and light and assur- 
ance elsewhere. But it is well to bear 
in mind that for all intellectual, social, 
or spiritual activities a court which 
comprises France, Italy, England, 
Belgium, Russia and Japan consti- 
tutes from its immense prestige of 
civilization and culture a court which 
in the civilized world today there is 
no gainsaying, and which, we may 
reasonably — believe, will form the 
assured verdict of the future. 

Such a supreme court of civilization 
has been described by Matthew Arnold 
in his well-known description of human 
glory as that one solitary thing that 
the world can give, which is not 
vanity. ‘‘Let us conceive,’ he writes, 
“of the whole group of civilized nations 
as being, for intellectual and spiritual 
purposes, one great confederation, 
bound to a joint action, and working 
towards a common result; a con- 
federation whose members have a due 
knowledge both of the past, out of 
which they all proceed, and of one 
another. ... To be recognized by 
the verdict of such a confederation as 
a master, or even as a serious and 
eminent workman, in one’s own line 
of intellectual or spiritual activity, is 
indeed glory; a glory which it would 
be difficult to rate too highly. For 
what could be more beneficent, more 
salutary? The world is forwarded by 
having its attention fixed on the best 
things; and here is a tribunal, free 
from all suspicion of national or 
provincial partiality, putting a stamp 
on the best things, and recommend- 
ing them for general honor and 
acceptance.”’ 

This stamp of approval, conferring 
the right to be termed civilized, either 
upon an individual or a nation, is a 
spiritual and not a material gift. The 
possession of beautiful works of art 
does not confer it, neither does the 
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loss of these things take it away. A 
nation may have been despoiled, as 
Belgium has been despoiled, only to 
rise to a higher place in the world’s 
esteem and honor. Neither does the 
possession of art treasures confer the 
claim to be termed civilized by this 
august tribunal, since such may have 
merely been filched by the Crown 
Prince of Germany from a mansion in 
France or purchased at Christie’s for 
an American millionaire. Civilization 
is rather a tradition of disciplined life, 
of severe and arduous training; it 
is a secret which runs in the blood 
and which creates a kind of affinity 
between the artist and his work, and 
which, being kept alive from age to 
age, produces new and ever-varying 
forms of beauty. This civilization 
may be clearly traced in the laws and 
literature, the statuary and paintings, 
of a nation, but, perhaps, above all, 
in its buildings. It is seen in the 
beautiful temple of Phileg, in the 
Parthenon, in the church of St. Sophia 
at Constantinople, in the Cathedral at 


Rheims, now undergoing its daily 
martyrdom at the hand of the 
barbarian. 


Against this common tradition of 
civilization Germany has _ declared 
war. In these higher gifts of civiliza- 
tion the Germans have been strangely 
lacking. It was, apparently, a com- 
pany into which they could not enter 
and move at ease. The air was too 
rarefied, the company too refined, too 
civilized. Of their literature, of which, 
perhaps, the spirit of a nation may 
best be judged, Amiel wrote: ‘‘Learn- 
ing and even thought are not every- 
thing. A little esprit, point, vivacity, 
imagination, grace, would do no harm. 
Do these pedantic books leave a single 
image or sentence, a single striking or 
new fact, in the memory when one 
lays them down? No, nothing but 
fatigue and confusion. Oh, for clear- 
ness, terseness, brevity! Diderot, Vol- 
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taire, or even Galiani! A short article 
by Sainte-Beuve, Scherer, Renan, Vic- 
tor Cherbulioz, gives one more pleas- 
ure, and makes one ponder and reflect 
more than a thousand of these pages 
crammed to the margin and showing 
the work itself rather than its result. 
The Germans heap the faggots for the 
pile, the French bring the fire. Spare 
me your lucubrations; give me facts or 
ideas. Keep your vats, your mush, 
your dregs to yourselves: I want 
wine fully made, wine which will 
sparkle in the glass, and kindle my 
spirits instead of oppressing them.” 
But, beyond and above these qualities, 
which are common to all good litera- 
ture, there are those two hall-marks of 
truthfulness and grave _ seriousness 
which, Matthew Arnold tells us, are 
never lacking in great literature, and, 
we may add, are the distinguishing 
characteristics of the nations from 
which great literature has sprung, and 
which may be termed the fine flower 
and fruit of civilization. 

In turning her back upon these 
high levels Germany has deliberately 
and knowingly sinned against the 
light, for she has not lacked teachers. 
She preferred to believe with Baron 
Liebig that ‘‘Civilization is the econ- 
omy of power, and English power is 
coal.” Or with William II, that 
civilization is big guns, or that it 
consists in great wealth and wide 
possessions, apart from right and duty. 
In consequence the downfall of Ger- 
many—for no human pity or scorn 
can increase or mitigate her present 
degradation—is complete. It is a 
disaster to the whole human race. 
This has been an evil and an un- 
speakably horrible war. Wherever the 
Germans have been they have left a 
trail of horror behind them, whether 
on land or in the air or under the sea. 
Never have civilized nations done and 
threatened such vile inhumanities as 
the Germans and their Prussian task- 
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masters. Therefore, through any fear 
or slackness or fickleness or idle dream- 
ing, to leave this huge menace still 
hanging over Europe would be a 
betrayal of civilization. The Allies are 
fighting for the future of the earth, for 
the safety and honor and happiness of 
their children who must dwell in it. 
Though we bequeath to them great 
glory, yet we shall leave them a heavy 
burden; we must not add to their 
burden. 

What, after all, save the future have 
we of the older generation left to 
strive for? What can restore to the 
homes of England all that they have 
lost in this desolating war? What 
have the Belgians to go back to? 
What of that fruitful land, with its 
prosperous homesteads, its pleasant, 
thrifty people, now desolate? What 
of the robbery of forest and mine, of 
iron and steel, of copper and ore for 
German guns? What of those famous 
Flemish horses, of the sheep and oxen, 
and the implements of husbandry, and, 
most horrible of all, the robbery of 
man and maid: what shall Civilization 
say to these things in after days? 

Yet we do not lack compensations. 
If anything could make up to us for 
what we have lost it will be the fine 
friendship of our noble Allies. It will 
be the knowledge that all the suffer- 
ings which we have endured in com- 
mon have knit us to our Allies with 
the ties of blood that is mingled, of 
honor and sacrifice shared, ir the 
greatest of all causes. Just as the 
friendship of the wise and the good is 
man’s best reward here on earth, so 
the love, the loyalty, the honor of 
the most civilized nations in the 
world is England’s proud possession. 
This fine friendship of the fathers, 
tried as the silver is tried, and handed 
down to their sons, promises to be an 
indefectible, an almost sacred, pledge 
of peace. 

But this war has brought us yet 
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another gift. The war has proved 
that the spirit of man may be born 
again. The seas have once more be- 
come our Jordan; our men pass over 
them and “become clean.” The 
nation, too, is slowly finding itself; 
it has found its soul, as the saying is. 
We, in our self-depreciation, used to 
look upon Captain Scott and Captain 
Oates with a kind of wonder, as excep- 
tions to the common lot; the war has 
shown us that these men are types of 
their kind and of their race. The 
Government, too, under Mr. Lloyd 


George, has risen to a great occasion. 
The Saturday Review. 


Many acts of leitourgia have been 
done worthy of England in these days. 
Such acts may serve to typify the 
civilization for which the Allies are 
fighting. They remind us that civiliza- 
tion is a spiritual, not a material, gift. 
It consists not in fine houses or splendid 
possessions, or in being ‘‘clothed in 
fine linen’? and ‘faring sumptuously 
every day,’’ but in honor, in service, 
in sacrifice, in the power to rise to 
great occasions, and to live in that 
high and rarefied air with the serene 
happiness of common life—in a word, 
to live worthily and die nobly. 
H. J. Marshall. 





WITHOUT AUTHORITY. 


When the House of Commons on 
March 28 passed the resolution moved 
by Mr. Asquith by a large majority 
it does not seem to have occurred to 
the greater proportion of its members 
that they were going far beyond the 
strictly limited authority permitted to 
them by the country upon the express 
condition that the conduct of the war 
should be their first and last con- 
sideration. Mr. Asquith proposed 
that legislation should promptly be 
introduced on the lines reeommended 
by the Electoral Reform Conference. 
Mr. Salter, who moved the amend- 
ment to the resolution, pertinently 
observed that the said Corference did 
not necessarily represent the views 
even of those members of Parliament 
who took no part in it, and still less 
did it represent the opinion of the 
country. With the doubtful exception 
of its members elected during the war, 
the House of Commons has ro tight 
whatever to assume that it is repre- 
sentative of the electorate, except in 
one respect: the paramount necessity 
of concentrating the national energies 
upon the conduct of the campaign. 
Parliament is perfectly aware of its 


position; nor would any member dare 
to deny that he holds his seat upor 
suffeaaance. Since the election of the 
present Parliament the whole senti- 
ment and opinion of the country have 
changed. If there is one thing more 
certain than another it is that the 
ve.y name of party politics has be- 
come odious. Yet the present House 
of Commons was elected solely upon 
paity issues and by means of the 
powerful and secret operation of the 
great party machine and the subsidized 
caucus on both sides. When the 
life of Partiament was due to expire by 
effluxion of time the people said in 
effect that: Rather than have a one- 
sided ard utterly confused election in 
time of war you may go or with your 
Parliament, always provided that you 
limit your operations to matters con- 
nected with the war. That permission 
has been twice given already, and it is 
again to be demanded. But in the 
meantime the House of Commons, 
which seems to labor under the delu- 
sion that its immortality is assured, 
continues flagrantly to violate the 
condition which it is in honor bound 
to observe, apparently trusting to the 
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disgust with which the country views 
the prospect of a General Election in 
time of war. At Mr. Asquith’s sugges- 
tion, Parliament -now proposes to 
introduce a Franchise Bill altering the 
whole basis of representative power 
without consulting the country in any 
way whatever. Of what concern is it 
to the public that instead of quarrel- 
ing among themselves the various 
parties in the House should have 
combined to work their caprice upon 
the institutions of this country? The 
result is that the electorate are de- 
prived of even the small measure of 
security 1esiding in the balance of 
contending parties. 

It is true enough that it is the duty 
of the Government to keep in repair 
the existing machinery of representa- 
tion. The old register is useless and 
should be brought up to date. Owing 
to the negligence of the late Adminis- 
tration, or to its calculated inaction, 
the register was allowed to become 
obsolete. Mr. Asquith now comes 
forwaid and says virtuously that ‘an 
election on such a register would be an 
absurdity.” Why was it not an 
absurdity when he was in office? 
However, it is clear that there is now 
no Liberal objection to revising the 
register. Then let it be done. Whether 
or not Mr. Asquith’s aversion from 
enabling seamen and soldiers to vote 
has been suddenly transformed to 
enthusiasm, as in others among his 
solemn convictions, we do not know; 
but we can tell the House of Commons 


with complete confidence that if there 
The London Post. 


is to be any voting the country will 
insist that the fighting men shall exer- 
cise their rights. Public opinion de- 
mands that measure of justice, and 
no more. To embark upon the scheme 
indicated by the Electoral Reform 
Conference would be to raise em- 
bittered controversies, not perhaps in 
Parliament, where they matter the 
less, but throughout the country. 
We printed recently a letter from an 
officer serving abroad, in which the 
opinion of the Army concerning this 
matter was roundly stated. It was to 
the effect that the politicians at home 
little knew what was in store for them. 
At the same time, they fear the future, 
that future upon which the Prime 
Minister descanted so eloquently on 
Wednesday. And what the House of 
Commons is really trying to do is to 
make such arrangements before the 
men come home from abroad as shall 
fortify the politicians against them. 
Hence these sudden conversions, these 
admirable professions of zeal, this 
moral talk of reconstruction. It is 
not for the present Parliament to 
enter upon a task of whose require- 
ments they are ignorant. It can, of 
course, waste time upon experimerts; 
and w3 perceive Mr. Asquith, with- 
every appearance of enjoyment in so 
congerial an exercise, tempting the 
Government to attempt one hazardous 
adventure after another, whose end 
must be failure. - And in the mean- 
time we would humbly ask—What of 
the war? For there is a war, after 
all. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


“Only a Dog’”’ by Bertha Whitridge 
Smith (E. P. Dutton & Co.) is a touch- 
ing bit of canine autobiography,— 
the story of a dog who endeared him- 
self to the ‘‘Tommies’’ somewhere in 


France, and was buried with military 
honors by the side of his master, after 
he had kept vigil for weeks by his 
grave. ‘From Dartmouth to the 
Dardanelles,’ published by the same 
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house, tells the story, in his own words, 
in letters written to his mother, of one 
of the Dartmouth cadets, a lad of six- 
teen, who went out on one of the 
battleships which shared in the futile 
attempt to force the Dardanelles. The 
ship on which he served was sunk by 
a torpedo, but he and most of his 
comrades were picked up by the Lord 
Nelson. His mother, who edits the 
little book, has wisely chosen merely 
to group the letters, without change 
or comment. The very simplicity of 
the letters gives the book a charm 
which a more carefully balanced nar- 
rative could not have had. 


In “Mag Pye” the Baroness Von 
Hutten furnishes the engaging por- 
trait of a girl from her eleventh to her 
eighteenth year. Mag Pye is the 
deughter of a poor artist, a very much 
“decayed gentleman” addicted to the 
use of morphine, who paints adver- 
tising pictures for a living. The child 
attracts the attention of a charming, 
middle-aged barrister and several other 
gentlemen who are connoisseurs and 
patrons of art. They send her to a 
famous artist to study painting and 
here the book is strikingly original, 
for Mag Pye does not develop into a 
' great painter, her talents are only a 
slight degree removed from the or- 
dinary, but her personality is so 
winning and indispensable to her 
friends that they remain loyal even 
though they are disappointed. Mag 
Pye is a wonderfully wholesome char- 
acter: by means of this child the 
mysteries of several broken lives are 
made plain, but she accomplishes this 
with none of the fulsomeness and 
tendency to over-sentimentality which 
we have come to associate with the 
“sunshine child’ of fiction. The 
book is fresh and pleasing. D. Apple- 
ton and Co. 


Few novelists not of the very first 
rank can turn outa historical novel in 


better shape than Mr. H. C. Bailey. 
His plots do not overtax credulity, he 
distributes dialogue and narrative in 
readable proportion, he understands 
the effective use of detail and has an 
uncommon facility in description, and 
he writes in an easy, assured style with 
a dash of wit that stamps his work at 
once as out of the ordinary. The hero 
of his latest story, ‘‘The Highwayman,”’ 
is a poverty-stricken scholar and verse- 
maker, tutor to a complacent young 
country gentleman of Queen Anne’s 
day, and the heroine is the brilliant, 
wilful heiress of an adjoining property. 
The tutor’s affairs are complicated by 
the intrigues and escapades of his 
father, a graceless colonel suspected of 
being in the pay of both Hanoverians 
and Stuarts; the scene shifts to Lon- 
don, and Marlborough, Queen Anne 
and the Pretender are all brought upon 
the stage. The story is ingenious, but 
its leading characters fail to win the 
reader’s heart, and it will not add to 
the reputation made by “‘My Lady of 
Orange” and ‘‘Beaujeu.” KE. P. 
Dutton & Co. 


Sarah N. Cleghorn and Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, whose collaboration in 
‘‘Hillsboro People’’ will be remembered 
by many readers with keen pleasure, 
now unite in a slender volume called 
“Fellow Captains,” in which the in- 
sistent problem of body and spirit, 
health and mood, is discussed by a 
small club, made up of close friends. 
The five women, ‘neither young nor 
old,’’ who contribute their experiences 
and theories, are a brisk, outspoken, 
clear-thinking, successful _ business 
woman; a writer of magazine verses, 
eager, ardent and tenacious; a gentle, 
affectionate and yielding house-mother, 
with three partly-grown-up sons, con- 
sidered by her friends to incline toward 
the sentimental; another housewife 
and mother, of more pronounced in- 
dividuality and a novelist to boot; 
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and a brilliant teacher, highly sophisti- 
cated and impatient of the obvious. 
No single opinion dominates the dis- 
cussion, but the varied presentation is 
admirably made, and the book will be 
found stimulating and helpful to a 
wide range of readers. It concludes 
with ‘‘Sarah’s Collection,’ a group of 
verses, mostly original, designed for 
repetition in times of stress, and 
“Dorothy’s Note-Book,’”’ quotations, 
bearing on Courage, Responsibility and 
kindred themes. Henry Holt & Co. 


In “Grail Fire’? Zephine Humphrey 
follows the spiritual development of an 
ardent young thinker whose father is a 
brilliant agnostic, filling the chair of 
Renaissance history in one of our 
large American universities, while his 
mother is a woman of the plainest and 
strictest New England type. There is 
little congeniality between the two 
parents, but the boy’s sweet temper 
draws the best from both, and the 
relationship of the three is sketched 
with a refreshing avoidance of the 
obvious. Among the Vermont hills, 
in the summer before his entrance to 
college, Francis Merwin — then an 
idealist and mystic—meets the girl 
whose search for the Grail is destined 
to join his own. Her home proves to 
be in the same city, but their various 
absences for study and travel allow 
them infrequent glimpses of each other 
till several years have passed. Mean- 
while, from a perfunctory attendance 
with his mother at the Congregational 
echureh, which impresses him as “a 
sort of social service club,’”’ Francis 
has plunged with his father into the 
delights of philosophy, and graduated 
“outwardly as complete a young 
Pagan as his father had desired,”’ hav- 
ing “taken his bearings, squared him- 
self with the twentieth century, and 
fallen into line with the new tenden- 
cies.”” Together he and Eleanor Ram- 
say fall under the spell of the Catholic 
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ehurch, but neither can find entire 
satisfaction there, and not till a chance 
encounter brings Francis into touch 
with the Catholic revival in the Epis- 
copal church are their doubts at rest. 
The figures of both the Roman and the 
Anglican priest are strongly and sym- 
pathetically drawn, as is that of the 
young Socialist who offers his rival 
Miss Humphrey has made her 
transition from the essay form to the 
novel with even greater success than 
was to have been expected, and the 
lesson which she has so much at 
heart is not likely to be more effectively 
taught by any other pen. K. P. 
Dutton & Co. 


A sprightly wit, a wide acquaintance 
with the literature of nations, a keen 
ability to discover the secret of a 
writer’s purpose, make of ‘Great 
Companions,’”’ Edith Franklin Wyatt’s 
collection of magazine essays, a pleas- 
ant “companion.” It isn’t to be 
read at a sitting—like the Dictionary 
its subject changes too often—and _ its 
gospel isn’t to be accepted without 
meditation since the author has in- 
tense likes, dislikes, opinions. She 
certainly digs into the stupidity of 
American editors and publishers with 
a sharp-pointed pen, has no mercy on 
their foibles, their tricks of advertising. 
Still, beyond her mission of awakening 
our Western Literature to something. 
higher than a struggle after “best 
sellers,’ ‘‘Kiplings of the Klondike,” 
and other vulgarities, Miss Wyatt 
holds up the beautiful things of old 
and has noble words to speak for 
Shelley, DeFoe, Henry James, and 
others of the demi-gods. That they are 
neglected or scorned, she proclaims, is 
scarcely true. An entertaining, in- 
structive, clever book written by a 
woman who refuses to accept her 
opinions ready-made. The twenty-four 
essays all deal with literature and 
writers. D. Appleton and Co. 














